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On her wedding day Claire Wright became the mother of five 

children. This is how she faced the problem of earning their 

confidence—without challenging the memory of the woman 
they still loved 


Another Woman’s Family 


Condensed from Redbook 
Vivian Cadden 


HEN CLAIRE Parcel 

was graduated from 
nimiimaimiim:, high school in New 
Jersey, her classmates predicted in 
their yearbook that she would be 
“first to be married.” It seemed 
obvious that this bubbly girl with 
the unruly blonde hair and keen 
sense of fun would laugh, dance 
and charm her way to the altar 
within a very few years. 

At 25 Claire was still unmarried, 
and many of her friends, now im- 
mersed in washing diapers, mak- 
ing up formulas and mothproofing 
closets, said almost  enviously, 
“Claire? She'll never get married. 
She’s having too much fun run- 


ning that employment agency of 


hers and catching the ski train 
every weekend. She'd be bored 
stiff by marriage.” 

The one prediction no one 
would have made was that at the 
age of 29 Claire would marry a 
man with five children. 

“If anyone had suggested that 
to me before I met Harry,” Claire 
says, “I would have pronounced 
them plain crazy.” 

Yet one day early last Decem- 
ber Claire Parcel, radiant in a 
white wedding gown, married 
Harry Wright, head football coach 
at the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy. When _ she 
walked out of the church in Great 
Neck, Long Island, a seven-year- 
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old boy clutched her around the 
waist and said, “Hiya, Mommy.” 
Three other boys, ranging in age 
from eight to 12, jitterbugged 
with her at the reception for 400 
guests at the academy. And a 14- 
year-old girl, wearing lipstick for 
the first time and a <n that 
Claire had helped to choose, 
danced with the bridegroom, her 
father, while Claire looked on. 
The family that Claire fell heir 
to with her marriage was fashion- 
ed by three people—Harry Wright, 
whom she had grown to love in 
such a_ short time; Lorraine 
Wright, Harry’s first wife; and 
Minnie Thomas, the Negro house- 
keeper who had been with the 
family since Tommy’s birth seven 
“> before in Athens, Georgia. 
aon and Lorraine had been 
married in 1943 shortly after Har- 
ry was graduated from Notre 
Dame, where he had been an All- 


American football player. Lor- 
raine was lovely-looking, a student 
nurse in Chicago, and she and the 
six-foot, .handsome Harry Wright 
had met after a football game at 
Notre Dame. 

There followed 10 wonderful, 
exciting years of marriage for 
Harry and Lorraine, years punctu- 
ated by Harry’s rising success in 
football—and_ by five children. 
Penelope was born at the San 
Diego Naval Hospital while Harry 
served as athletic director for the 
naval base during the war. Two 
years later Lorraine had Harry, Jr. 
In 1947 Jack was born at Aquinas 
Institute in Rochester, New York, 
where Harry coached for three 
years. Jimmy arrived in the mid- 
dle of the 1949 football season at 
the University of Portland, Ore- 
pen and Tommy was born just 

efore Harry moved his. family 
to Athens, where he became assis- 
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tant to Coach Wally Butts at the 
University of Georgia. 

In August of 1953 Lorraine, 
normally a healthy and vigorous 
woman, had one of her occasional 
attacks of asthma. On a morning 
after she had tossed and wheezed 
all night, Harry took her to the 
hospital in Athens for some injec- 
tions. The doctor who examined 
Lorraine told Harry he could pick 
her up at noon after the shots had 
begun to work. 

When Harry returned to the 
hospital at noon, he learned that 
the drugs had taken no effect. 
“Pick her up at five,” the doctor 
suggested. 

“When I came back to the hos- 
pital late that afternoon,” Harry 
recalls, and his sense of pain after 
six years is still fresh, “they had 
Lorraine in a white hospital gown 
in bed.” 

Late that night her condition 
had not improved, and they put 
her in an oxygen tent “to keep 
the impurities from the air.” 

Shortly after midnight, however, 
the doctors said that they had 
“broken the attack,” and sent Har- 
ry home. 

He was awakened by the phone 
at six in the morning. It was the 
doctor saying, “I think you ought 
to come down.” Leaving the chil- 
dren to be cared for by Minnie 
and Lorraine’s mother, Harry sped 
to the hospital. Lorraine was in a 
resuscitator and they were work- 
ing over her. She died that morn- 


ing, less than 24 hours after she 
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had walked into the hospital and 
before anyone could grasp what 
was happening. 

At about 11 a.m. Harry Wright 
went back home. He took Penny, 
who was eight, and young Harry, 
who was six, and Jack, who was 
five, into the bedroom with him, 
drew them close to him in a hud- 
dle and said, “Mommy is no long- 
er with us. She isn’t coming back 
from the hospital.” 

There were questioning looks— 
not understanding. He searched 
for words. “Our Lord,” he said, 
“was short on angels and He had 
to take Mommy to be with Him.” 

Still a silence. Then little 
Harry said, “You mean Mommy is 
dead.” 

“Yes,” his father said. “Mommy 
is dead.” 

In the kitchen Minnie cuddled 

two-year-old Tommy and _three- 
year-old Jimmy, and_ when 
they asked for their mother she 
simply said, “Mommy’s not here. 
Minnie’s going to take care of 
you.” 
Penny cried for many days. 
Young Harry didn’t cry because 
Daddy didn’t, and he wanted with 
all his heart to be a man like 
Daddy. 

Five-year-old_ Jack took the 
blow hardest of all. The: little 
ones had been Minnie’s children 
in that busy household; the older 
ones looked to their father. But 
Jack had been Lorraine’s boy, and 
now his whole world shat- 


tered. For almost six months he 
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talked to no one—no one but the 
big boxer dog that was his friend. 
Minnie would come upon him 
with his arms around the dog, si- 
lently weeping. His father could 
not draw him out and bring him 
into the family fun. Minnie once 
said, “We'll have to get a doctor 
for that boy.” But gradually Jack 
came back to the family. 

Neither Harry Wright’s temper- 
ament nor his circumstances al- 
lowed him the luxury of prolonged 
mourning. He knew there were 
two things he must do in order to 
preserve his sanity and his self- 
respect. One was to keep the 
children together and with him, 
and the other was to stay in foot- 
ball. 

Even before Lorraine’s death 
Harry had always helped with the 
children. He fed them and bathed 
them, toted them from one end of 
the country to the other and, most 
of all, played with them. A pas- 
sionate believer in athletics, he 
had shown the boys how to han- 
dle a bat almost as soon as they 
could handle a spoon. The chil- 
dren were a familiar sight on the 
Georgia campus, trailing after 
their father, watching at football 
practice, cheering at every game 
even when they were so young 
they had to sit on Lorraine’s lap. 

With Lorraine gone, Harry 
wasn’t as helpless as some fathers 
would have been, but he found 
that he couldn’t be both a father 
and a mother. He could only 
be more of a father. | What- 
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ever mothering the children re- 
ceived came ” from grandmothers 
who visited and stayed for a while 
—and most of all from Minnie. 
Lean, quick and _ intelligent, 
Minnie was rearing three children 
of her own when she went to work 
for the Wrights. She would con- 
tinue to rear them, and the five 
Wright children too, with bound- 
less love, with a sense of fun and, 
when necessary, with a stern fare. 
Occasionally — out of the blue, 
it seemed — Jimmy or Tommy 
would ask their father, “When are 
we going to get a new mommy?” 
Harry thought about that. Attrac- 
tive, warm and ane he could 
not help being noticed and con- 
sidered as an extremely eligible 
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young widower. But Harry kept 
women at a distance. 

“I didn’t see how I could saddle 
any woman with five children,” he 
says. 

He escorted women for an eve- 
ning occasionally, but as soon as 
he detected a glimmer of serious- 
ness on his or on theirs, he 
shied away. “I didn’t want to 
get hurt,” he says, “and I didn’t 
want to hurt anyone.” 

In the spring of 1957, after sev- 
en years at the University of Geor- 
gia, Harry reluctantly made up 

is mind that he must move on. 
The children were getting older, 
and he felt he had to have greater 
security and more money than his 
job provided. He closed the house 
and put the furniture in storage. 
The children bade Minnie a tear- 
ful good-by. Penny and Jack and 
Tommy went to Chicago to Lor- 
raine’s parents. Harry, Jr., and 
Jimmy went to their Long Island 
grandmother. 

“That was the worst time,” Har- 
ry says. “I hated to separate the 
children, even for a few months, 
and I couldn’t stand to be away 
from them. But I knew I had to 
do it so that we could all be to- 
gether again soon.” 

Harry decided that he would 
look around for a job or a busi- 
ness on Long Island, where he had 
grown up and where at least he 
could keep in close touch with 
pert of his family. A month later, 

e was offered a job he couldn't 
resist—head football coach at the 
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United States Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point, Long 
Island. The dream that someday 
the Merchant Marine Academy | 
team might, with his help, be able 
to compete on a level with West 
Point and Annapolis held out for 
Harry the most exciting challenge 
of his career. 

By the end of the next football 
season, when for the first time in 
years the team began to show 
some promise, Harry knew this 
was where he wanted to stay. 
Here he would make a home for 
his children, bring the family to- 
gether again. 

It was about this time, early 
spring of 1958, that he met Claire 
Parcel at a small party. Always 
obsessed with a need to be frank 
about his status, Ha told her 
after a few minutes that 
he was a widower with five chil- 
dren, Claire’s merry eyes became 
serious and she said, “Mr. Wright, 
you must be a very proud man 
to have raised five children by 
yourself. Tell me about them.” 

They talked for the rest of the 
evening as if no one else were 
present. He drove her home and 
asked to see her the next night. 
But Claire, as usual, was bound 
for a weekend of skiing in Ver- 
mont. He phoned her once the 
next week and she was out. He 
didn’t call then for six weeks — 
six weeks during which Claire 
wondered what she had said or 
done that was wrong, six weeks 


during which Harry struggled with 
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his desire to see Claire again and 
his old feeling that it was unfair 
to involve anyone in his life. When 
he finally did call and Claire 
greeted him with “Why haven’t 
you phoned?” he knew that this 
time he would have to run the risk 
of hurting and getting hurt. 

From the very beginning, 
Claire’s and Harry’s courtship had 
serious overtones. Not that they 
talked in serious terms immediate- 
ly. They met for dinner in New 
York and went out dancing and 
found there were things they 
could laugheabout together. But 
for each of them there was the 
implication, very soon, that what 
was being explored was a serious 
relationship. They each discover- 
ed with relief that they shared the 
same religious faith. 

Claire met Harry out at the aca- 
demy and watched football prac- 
tice. They drove over to school 
and picked up the two boys who 
were living with Harry’s mother, 
and Claire was casually introduc- 
ed to them. They would spend 
an afternoon hunting for baseball 
jackets for the boys, taking them 
out for sodas, then home to Har- 
ry’s mother’s where they had din- 
ner and watched television. It 
was as if Harry were saying to 
Claire, “Take a good look—not just 
at me, but at the kind of life I 
lead.” 

Inevitably Claire asked herself 
whether she really wanted to get 
deeply involved with a man who 
had five children. Almost imme- 
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diately, however, she realized this 
was not the right question at all, 
even though it was the question 
that Harry was being careful to 
pose to her. If she found herself 
loving Harry Wright, then that 
love would be in the context of 
his five children, his first marriage, 
his passion for athletics, his ma- 
ture sense of responsibility for his 
family—because all of these were 
inseparable from him. Without 
them, he would be a wholly dif- 
ferent man. 

In the early summer Harry and 
Claire found a wonderful roomy 
house in Port Washington, seven 
miles from the academy. There 
was no explicit understanding be- 
tween them that this would be 
Claire’s home, but in their com- 
fortable way of spending time to- 
gether, the problems of house 
hunting and reuniting the family 
had become Claire’s problems too. 

Harry ordered his furniture 
shipped from Georgia, and then 
he sent for Penny, Jack and Tom- 
my in Chicago. 

On the day he and the children 
moved into their home, Harry 
phoned Minnie in Georgie and 
asked her if she would come back 
to work for them. Minnie’s son 
was grown and working. Her 
elder daughter was 19 and Bar- 
bara was 17. Harry suggested 
that he find a job for the older 
girl and that Barbara live with 
them and finish high school in 
Port Washington. Minnie said she 
would come, and the children all 
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whooped with joy and sent kisses 
over the phone. 

Harry Wright has always run 
his life by the football seasons; 
his romance with Claire was no 
exception. He proposed at the be- 
ginning of the season and suggest- 
ed that they be married right after 
the last game. When they told 
the children, the announcement 
was greeted with noisy enthusi- 
asm. It helped Claire to know 
that the children accepted her, but 
the real question was whether or 
not their lithe would go deeper 
than that. . 

For most young women the en- 
gagement period is a hectic shop- 
ping tour—a time to pick out sil- 
verware, to ponder on drapery 
swatches and upholstery fabrics. 
Claire had none of this. The 
household, down to the last frying 
pan, was there. For her the ex- 
citing and somewhat frightening 
task of her engagement time was 
to win over the children on a 
deeper level. When she crossed 
the threshold, their threshold, as 
Mrs. Wright, she wanted to be 
welcomed, not merely accepted. 

“Let them come to you,” Harry 
said. “They'll come—Tommy and 
Jack and Jimmy before you even 
know it. Harry will take a little 


longer. And Penny—Penny needs 
you.” 

Claire spent a few evenings try- 
ing to devise a plan for gaining 
the confidence of the children. 
Very quickly, though, she realized 
there was no guile in her, no strat- 
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egy. She could do nothing but be 
herself and let the children know 
her as she was—young and full of 
enthusiasm, not afraid to say “I 
don’t know” and not afraid to sa 
firmly “I know” when she did. 
She loved their father and she 
would love them and they would 
know it. 

The day Minnie came, Harry 
and the children and Claire troop- 
ed to the station to meet her and 
Barbara. The children pounced 
on Minnie, and after she had hug- 
ged them and kissed them and 
righted her hat, she looked straight 
at Claire and said sharply, “Are 
you mean? Because if you are, 
we're going to turn right around 
and take the first train back 
home.” 

Claire didn’t know whether she 
was serious or joking. The chil- 
dren cried in protest, “She’s not 
mean, Minnie. You'll like her.” 

Minnie smiled then and turning 
to Harry said, “Mr. Wright, what 
do you mean, imposing on a little 
girl like that?” and Claire knew 
that everything would be all right. 

When Claire and Harry came 
back from a brief wedding trip, 
Claire asked him if he had any 
pictures of Lorraine. Harry dug 
some out of a box that was still 


unpacked. Claire took them down- 


town to be framed. She put one in 
the boy’s room and hung one on 


the wall in Penny’s room. It was 


her way of telling them that she 
was not in competition with Lor- 
raine and did not want to erase 
their mother’s memory. 

Tommy, pointing to a picture, 
said to his father, “There’s Mom- 
my—the first Mommy.” 

The first day Claire picked up 
the boys at school, Tommy and 
Jimmy and Jack, almost pathetic- 
ally eager, sought out each of their 
friends and introduced her with 
“This is my mother.” 

If the boys needed a mother 
and have found her in Claire, Pen- 
ny needed a friend and confidante, 
and she has found her in Claire. 
Bright, serious, a fine student at 
the parochial school in Great Neck, 
Penny has all the advantages of 
companionship with a mother or 
an older sister and almost none of 
the disadvantages. Claire and 
Penny can talk about boys and 
clothes and hairdos and_ school 
work and people without the re- 
sentments that sometimes accom- 
pany mother and teenage girl re- 
lationships. 

Claire’s one disappointment aft- 
er three months of marriage is that 
she has not become pregnant yet. 
She not only wants a baby, she 
believes triplets will be necessary. 

“We need at least one baby for 
Penny and the boys to spoil, and 
one for Minnie; and if we're lucky, 
Harry and I will get a chance to 
pick up the third occasionally.” 
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Surveys show we are not doing a 
very good job in religious education 


No Reason for Complacency 


Reprinted from The Way of St. Francis 


A DELINQUENT 14-year old boy 
told a German judge that he 
had never heard of the Ten Com- 
mandments. The boy was educated 
in the Communist zone in East 
Germany. “In the East Soviet Zone 
school I never had religious in- 
struction, never heard of the Ten 
Commandments,” the German lad 
told the judge. 

The judge waived sentence and 
told the boy to get a copy of the 
Decalogue. 

This is shocking news from — 
munist controlled East Germany; 
but have we any reason for com- 
placency in our country? Consider 
the findings of a survey of students 
at Harvard and Radcliffe Universi- 
ties as reported in Time Magazine: 

Only 31 percent of Protestants 
and 74 percent of Catholics said 
they believe in immortality. Only 
45 percent believe in the divinity 
of Jesus Christ. In answer to the 
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question, “Of which of the follow- 
ing sexual practices do you disap- 
prove because of your religious be- 
liefs?” only 38 percent disapproved 
of extramarital intercourse, only 21 
percent disapproved of premarital 
intercourse, only 21 percent disap- 
proved of homosexuality, only 18 
percent disapproved legalized 
abortion, only 14 percent disap- 
proved of divorce, only seven per- 
cent disapproved of birth control. 
In San Francisco the Board of 
Education is considering setting up 
a special school for pregnant high 
school girls (only 30 out of 184 
are married). Are we doing such a 
good job in religious education that 
we can look smugly down our 
noses at the schools of the East 
Soviet Zone in Germany? Perhaps 
we should ask the German judge 
if he has a few copies of the Ten 
Commandments to spare for our 


own young people. 
*69), Franciscan Fathers 


Gate Ave., San Francisco 2, Calif. 


On THANKSGIVING a hostess let 
her little daughter place the sil- 
verware on the table. When the 
family and dinner guests had seat- 
ed themselves at the table, the 
mother said, “Debbie, why on 
earth didn’t you put a knife and 
fork at Mr. Brown’s place?” 

“He doesn’t need them,” replied 
Debbie. “Daddy said he eats like 
a horse.” 


OUR GOVERNMENT has a lot of 
things to be thankful for, the most 
important of which is that the 
people in this country have what 
it takes. 


ALTHOUGH GREAT quantities of 
cranberries grew wild in the bogs 


By Raymond C. Otto 


around Cape Cod, the early New 
England pioneers would have none 
of them. They considered them as 
food only for the cranes, which 
feasted upon them during the 
ripening season. Therefore they 
originally were called “craneber- 
ries” — but later, with time and 
usage, the “e” was dropped. 


THE PiLeriMs did not know that 
the captain they hired, Thomas 
Jones, was an ex-pirate. They also 
were unaware that Jones was in- 
volved in a conspiracy to land 
them on the coast of New England 
instead of their planned destina- 
tion, which was the coast of what 
is now New Jersey. 

The Virginia Company had 
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granted land patents to the Pil- 
grims for a colony on the New 
Jersey coast, which was then a part 
of Virginia. Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
was a stockholder of the Council 
for New England, a rival of the 
Virginia Company. To make his 
stock pay off, Gorges needed col- 
onists to develop the unhospitable 
New England country, which was 
then called “a barren, rocky 
Dasart.” So he secretly employed 
ex-pirate Jones, and when the in- 
nocent Pilgrims sailed he had his 
colonists, but they didn’t know it. 

Under Gorges’ instructions, Cap- 
tain Jones was “blown” off his 
course. His first land-fall was near 
the tip of Cape Cod. Jones swore 
that it was too dangerous to sail 
south at that time of the year, 
and he finally used his authority 
as captain and flatly refused to 
sail any further. 

That is why the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth Rock instead of pro- 
bably what is now Atlantic City. 
Unsuspecting, they parted friends 
with their scheming captain, and 
even named a little stream in his 
honor — Jones River. 

Jones sailed the Mayflower -back 
to England in a record 31 days and 
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became a pirate again. The little 
plot worked out just fine for Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges. By 1626 the 
Pilgrims were able to buy out him 
and his fellow stockholders for a 
neat $12,000, which was a lot of 
money in those days. 


THE FAMILY and guests sat down 
for Thanksgiving dinner and little 
six-year-old Patricia was so excited 
over the quantity and variety of 
food on the table that she forgot 
to bow her head while Grace was 
being said. After dinner her aunt 
spoke to her about it, saying, 
“You weren’t a very nice girl, Pa- 
tricia. You know you should bow 
your head during Grace.” 

Little Patricia thought for a 
moment and then said, “I guess 
you know that too, and if you’d 
had your head bowed and your 
eyes closed you wouldn’t have 
noticed that I didn’t.” 


WE WILL never forget those won- 
derful old-time Thanksgiving din- 
ners. We began getting ready for 
the feast a week before, starting 
with the bread, cookies, cakes and 
pies. The boys had to carry in 
wood and cobs for the kitchen 
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stove, and carry out what seemed 
like more ashes than were left by 
the Chicago fire. 

Nobody paid much attention to 
breakfast on Thanksgiving morn- 
ing — just a few grabs. 

At about 11 o’clock the relatives 
would begin coming in, each one 
carrying something to eat. Soon 
Grandma would say to one of her 
daughters, “Set the table,” and she 
would leap to her work. 

Lovely smells would drift in 
from the kitchen and Grandma 
would begin bringing in the food 
and putting it on the table. Every 
time she came in, the conversa- 
tion would fall off, for everybody 
was watching her. 

More and more food would come 
in. Then finally. Grandma would 
come with the turkey and set it on 
the table, little wisps of steam and 
smell coming up from it. 

We would begin taking our 
places at the table, being extra 
polite with “Excuse me’s” and 
“You go first, Aunt Clara.” 

When we were all seated, Grand- 
pa would say, “Henry, will you 
ask the blessing?” It was consid- 
ered an honor to ask the blessing 
on Thanksgiving Day. 

Then Grandpa would pick up the 
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butcher knife and run his thumb 
along the edge. He would begin 
carving the turkey, everybody 
waiting with their mouths water- 
ing. Nobody could begin to eat 
until everybody was served, which 
we always thought was certainly 
a poor idea. 


THE WIFE of a former American 
ambassador to Russia says that in 
the market places of Moscow, 
women select a cabbage or a few 
carrots with as much care as an 
American housewife might show 
in picking out her Thanksgiving 
turkey. 


ONE TIME a wealthy woman in- 
vited some friends to her home for 
a Thanksgiving dinner, for which 
she ordered one large turkey: 

On Thanksgiving Day the maid 
entered the dining room, bearing 
aloft the magnificent, golden 
brown bird. Then, alas, she slip- 
ped and fell, and the turkey skid- 
ded across the floor. 

At that point the hostess show- 
ed her poise. Seemingly unper- 
turbed, she said soothingly, “Nev- 
er mind, Jane. Just take this 
turkey back to the kitchen and 
bring in the other one.” 


Ain’t School Wonderful? 


MOTHER WAS waiting at the door, to give little William a joy- 
ous welcome home from the first day at school. 

“Well now, Willie,” she asked, after a big hug and kiss, “tell 
me, what did my little man learn in school today?” 

Willie answered promptly and proudly: “How to whisper out 
of the side of my mouth — without moving my lips.”—Precious 


Blood Messenger. 
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The Four Horsemen of Notre Dame 


Why all the everlasting fuss about them? 


By Dave Warner 


664\UTLINED against the blue- 
gray October sky, the Four 
Horsemen rode again. In 
dramatic lore they were known as 
famine, pestilence, destruction and 
death. These are only aliases. 
Their real names are Stuhldreher, 
Miller, Crowley and Layden.” 
Remember those immortal lines? 
Grantland Rice covered the 
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Notre Dame-Army football game 
of October 18, 1924, and the pre- 
cision play of the Notre Dame 
backfield inspired him to begin his 
story that way. 

Now 35 years later, the Four 
Horsemen are as well known as 
they ever were, one of the solid 
cornerstones on the legend of 
Notre Dame football. Wouldn’t you 
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like to have a half dollar for every 
discussion which comes up about 
the Horsemen during football sea- 
son? 

This P.G.R. (Post Grantland 
Rice) sports writer never had the 
good fortune of seeing the Four 
Horsemen play, but will accept the 
testimony of those who have. He 
has met all the Horsemen individ- 
ually and has found them fine and 
interesting gentlemen in the man- 
ner Notre Dame tries ‘to mold her 
men. 

The more one reads about the 
Horsemen the more he wonders 
about this: Why all the everlasting 
fuss about them? Each succeed- 
ing football season brings a new 
crop of heroes. Certainly there 
must have been backs who out- 
shone any of the Horsemen, and 
maybe there were entire backfields 
as good or better than them. The 
game has changed and speeded up 
since the Twenties, making it dif- 
ficult, perhaps, to compare abil- 
ities. But, still, the question per- 
sisted: Why all the everlasting 
fuss over the Four Horsemen? 

Then one day by chance this 
writer happened to pick up a 
beautifully turned out History of 
American Football (Prentice-Hall) 
written by the New York Times’ 
thorough and erudite sports writer, 
Allison Danzig. 

The answers began to fit in 
place. Possibly had it not been for 
the inspired lead by Grantland 
Rice, most famous and beloved of 
all sports writers, the Notre Dame 
team ot 1924 would not have be- 


come so nearly publicized as it 
did. Perhaps that lead, together 
with the picture which flooded the 
country of the four backs mounted 
on horses in their football uniforms, 
explains more than does anything 
else the tremendous celebrity this 
team suddenly achieved, and the 
hold it has maintained on the pub- 
lic’s fancy and affection for all the 
years since. 

It was a champion team, the 
best of that year. But it was no 
greater than some of Rockne’s 
other teams, notably the 1930 
eleven, and there had been a num- 
ber of champions from other col- 
leges to compare with it. 

Yet none of these fine teams 
caused anything like the stir 
Notre Dame did in 1924. The per- 
sonalities of the players, particu- 
larly Jim Crowley, the fund of 
stories about the team, and the 
dynamic, colorful leadership of 
Rockne undoubtedly were factors, 
along with Rice’s deathless prose, 
in winning for this team the near- 
est thing to immortality achieved 
by any football organization. 

It was from this time that Notre 
Dame’s greatest fame dates, and 
Rockne’s too. From then on the 
names of the university and the 
coach became synonymous with 
champion football, 

Grantland Rice wrote in 1945, 
“Many stories have been told 
about the Four Horsemen of Notre 
Dame since they rode to victory 
over 20 years ago, sweeping the 
plains from Army to Stanford. You 
may remember their names—Harry 
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StuhJdreher at quarterback, weight 
154; Don Miller and Jimmy Crow- 
ley at the halves, around 162 and 
164; Elmer Layden at fullback, 
162. 

“This was undoubtedly the 
greatest pony backfield pound for 
pound in the history of football, 
with the average weight about 160. 
Yet it ripped, ran and passed its 
way from coast to coast with a ser- 
ies of victorious thrusts, aided by 
the magnificent offensive and de- 
fensive play of the Seven Mules, 
headed by Rip Miller and Adam 
Walsh.” 

Writing in Colliers, Nov. 1, 
1930, Rockne told of how unim- 
pressive the Four Horsemen were 
as freshmen. “This freshmen 
bunch,” he said, “could be whip- 
ped into a combination of average 
players. Not much more. That was 
all the dream I had of them. 

“The epic of the Four Horse- 
men is the story of an accident. 
How it came to pass that four 
young men so eminently qualified 
by temperament, physique and in- 
stinctive pacing to complement one 
another perfectly and thus produce 
the best coordinated and most pic- 
turesque backfield in football — 
how that came about is one of the 
inscrutable achievements of coin- 
cidence . . . The four did not play 
as a backfield in their freshman 
year. Remember, I had seen them 
in practice and survived the ex- 
perience.” 

Rockne regarded Stuhldreher as 
the one with the most promise. Jim 
Crewley was only less humorous in 


play than in appearance: He look- 
ed dull and always resembled a lad 
about to get out of or into bed. He 
showed very little as a freshman, 
certainly none of the nimble wit 
which made him as celebrated for 
repartee as for broken field run- 
ning. Don Miller traveled the first 
year on the reputation and recom- 
mendation of his brother Red Mil- 
ler, the great N.D. back of 1909. 
Layden, the quiet member of the 
quartet, was a defensive star who 
quit the University of Iowa to en- 
roll at Notre Dame. 

Two little known but vital fac- 
tors had a great deal to do with 
the success of the Four Horsemen. 
One was that Rockne made clever 
use of the two-platoon system even 
in those days, giving the light- 
weight Horsemen needed and fre- 
quent rest. The Rock often re- 
marked that he doubted if there 
ever would have been any Four 
Horsemen or national champion- 
ship without the shock troops. 

The other important factor was 
Notre Dame’s powerful line that 
year, called the Seven Mules. It is 
inferred they should have had just 
as much publicity as the Four 
Horsemen. But then when has a 
lineman ever gotten his deserved 
credit as long as backs are around? 

The Four Horsemen, destined 
to be immortal in football, in 


Rockne’s own words “caused him 
labor, sometimes great pain, but 
mostly brought great joy to their 
coach and to the spectators. They 
have the right to ride with the’ 
gridiron great.” 
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Guide 
to Family 
Entertainment / 


By Dale Francis 


T IS NOT necessary to tell you 
I the westerns of today’s tele- 

vision are not like the west- 
erns of Bob Steele, Tom Tyler, 
Buck Jones, Tim McCoy and the 
other heroes of another generation. 
You've already noticed this. 

But have you ever stopped to 
think what makes them different? 
Of course, the stories are more 
intricate, but basically they aren’t 
so very different than the stories 
of yesteryear. Then there are love 
scenes and Tom Tyler would have 
rather been shot than kiss a girl 
but then this was just subterfuge 
— there wasn’t a kid who didn’t 
realize that Tom Tyler probably 
did like the girl and when he rub- 
bed noses with his horse instead 
of kissing the girl, kids understood 
_, this because this was exactly why 


they started rooster fighting with 
each other when little girls were 
around. 

No, the difference isn’t in the 
stories or in the romantic interest 
— the real difference is in the ac- 
curacy of the shooting. 

Back in the old days the heroes 
would shoot at the villains maybe 
a hundred times and if they hit 
them at all — like as not they'd 
miss them all together and have 
to ride off after them and jump 
them from off a horse — they'd hit 
them in the shoulder or the leg. 
The villain would always be drag- 
ged off to the jail holding his arm 
or limping. He’d never be out- 
right dead. 

Of course, I’m excepting Indi- 
ans. Indians were shot dead, or at 
least presumably they were dead. 
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The shooting of Indians was at a 
distance, as they circled the wagon 
train. The only way of really 
knowing they were shot at all was 
that they’d fall off and then their 
horses would circle with no rider. 

But even Indians weren't shot if 
you had any acquaintance with 
them. If an Indian was a major 
character, he’d be wounded like 
anyone else. 

Nowadays though the villains 
are shot dead right in front of the 
cameras. When Marshall Dillon 
shoots you know someone is going 
to be dead. He never hits them in 
the shoulder. 

And this is precisely where I 
think modern television westerns 
are less acceptable for children. 
The violence of the old western 
was more remote, as a viewer you 
were never involved with any who 
were shot dead — or if you were 
then it was with a sympathy for 
the dying person. Nowadays there 
are bad men, just as there were 
then, but they aren’t wounded and 
taken to the proper authorities, 
they are killed and taken to the 
mortician. 

And I have an idea this is an un- 
healthy change we've had and that 
it may well account for more vio- 
lence in a violent world. 


THERE WERE two summer re- 
placement shows on television that 
will probably be returning some- 
time in the winter when sinking 
ratings spell doom for planned pro- 
grams. 


November 


One was the Andy Williams 
show. Imaginatively produced, the 
greatest asset of this program was 
the personality of the master of 
ceremonies. Andy Williams has 
that touch of amiability that makes 
almost certain his eventual return. 

The other summer show you 
should see again soon is “21 Bea- 
con Street.” Dennis Morgan is a 
detective in this one but don’t make 
the mistake of thinking it is like 
other detective shows. The key sit- 
uation in this is not the solving 
of a crime but the accomplishment 
of some act that involves split- 
second timing, skill and courage. 
All summer long this half hour 
show managed to reach a little 
peak of excitement. 


TELEVISION advertising affects 
the buying habits of American 
shoppers — that’s why sponsors are 
willing to put out huge sums for 
advertising time. 

I was checking the top adver- 
tisers for the summer the other 
day and I wasn’t surprised to learn 
Anacin led all the brand names — 
spending money at the rate of 10 
million dollars a year to tell you 
it is like a doctor’s prescription 
and that while aspirin might stop 
the hammering, it won’t stop the 
other two evils of a headache. Two 
advertisers who last year didn’t 
spend a cent are now big TV ad- 
vertisers — Phillies cigars and 
Handy Andy cleaner. These two 
ought to be mutually helpful to 
one another — Handy Andy could 
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smoke four cigars at one time or 
haven’t you seen that commercial. 


I saw Butt Robinson a few times 
during his last years, long after 
Bojangles’ old bones had made it 
impossible for him to do the intri- 
cate steps of his younger days. 

In his youth, there was no one 
like him. He used to challenge the 
fastest runners in the world to a 
hundred yard dash in which he 
ran backwards with a 10 yard 
head start — and he’d win. Kopa- 
setic was a word he coined to indi- 
cate everything was perfect and 
kopasetic fit the dancing steps of 
his younger days. 

But when time caught up with 
him he used to fake the difficult 
steps. He was a great showman 
and even in his old age, a great 
dancer. But he couldn’t do the 
intricate steps when he was old 
and so he’d fake and not many 
even noticed. 

I get to thinking about Bill Rob- 
inson in his old age when I watch 
an Alfred Hitchcock movie lately. 
The old master of suspense is still 
a master in his field but nowadays 
he fakes where once he would 
have never considered doing it. 

“North by Northwest” is like 
that, suspenseful because Hitch- 
cock is still a master of suspense 
but with a swiss cheese story and 
finally at the end, a complete ig- 
noring of the necessity of getting 
the leading lady out of what seems 
an impossible situation. 


One of the most suspenseful 


scenes occurs at a country cross- 
road in Indiana with no one in 
sight but the hero, Cary Grant. But 
you must be careful not to think 
until the scene is over why the 
plotters would have chosen such 
an unlikely way and place to try 
to do away with a man. It is typi- 
cal of the faking done by the old 
master. 

My complaint isn’t about the 
faking though. Even faking, Hitch- 
cock can create suspense. But if 
I don’t mind the faking, I do mind 
the heavy love scenes that Hitch- 
cock has made a part of his last 
few movies. It is dragged in for 
no great purpose and the movie 
drags with it. There are a couple 
of scenes in this film that are as 
objectionable as anything I’ve seen 
in a Legion of Decency approved 
(for adults) film. 

Old Bojangles faked when he 
couldn’t do all the steps but he 
never had to go risque for ap- 
plause. If Hitchcock is going to 
fake it, he shouldn’t lose all the 
respect his old fans had for nien 
by spicing up the show. 


DETECTIVEs ARE the vogue this 
winter. Among the half dozen new 
shows of this sort is one that stars 
Robert Taylor, an actor who con- 
sistently offers excellent perform- 
ances. 

But the good news is the ex- 
cellent dramatic shows. Playhouse 
90 is back — but only every other 
week, alternating with a variety 
show. 
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On October 26th, which will be 
after some of you read this but 
before others read it, Maxwell An- 
derson’s Winterset will be pre- 
sented on the Hallmark Hall of 
Fame. In the cast is George Scott, 
one of the finest actors around. Lee 
Cobb, who always gives memora- 
ble performances, is scheduled to 
appear in a special script that tells 
the story of Cervantes and his fic- 
tional creation, Don Quixote — the 
date is November 9th. 

January 8th you'll get to see Our 
Town with Art Carney in the role 
of the narrator. The Tempest will 
be seen February 3 with Maurice 
Evans in the lead. Then Helen 
Hayes will return to the habit on 
April 10th in the Cradle Song, a 
play about sisters that appeared 
four years before on television. 

Add to this impressive list a 
variety of other dramas — Ibsen’s 
“A Doll’s House,” Budd Schul- 
berg’s story of an ambitious Holly- 
wood producer, “What Makes 
Sammy Run,” “The Turn of the 
Screw,” “The Man in a Dog Suit,” 
“The Moon and Sixpence,” Gra- 
ham Greene’s “A Fallen Idol,” 
Hemingway's “The Killers,” Alec 
Guinness in “The Crime of Jebal 
Deeks,” Jimmy Durante in “Give 
My Regards to Broadway.” — 

Television offers some worth- 
while moments in the winter ahead. 


I FIND MysELF thoroughly irrita- 
ted at Otto Preminger over the :pic- 
ture “Anatomy of a Murder.” Mr. 
Preminger, who made “The Moon 
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Is Blue” and a poorly done “Saint 
Joan,” is a man who likes to create 
a sensation. He has a peculiar irre- 
sponsibility, not alone towards 
moral questions, but to the form 
of art in which he works. 

This irresponsibility is to be ob- 
served in this film. He has created 
a more than competent film but 
spoiled the effectiveness by the 
insertion of detail intended to 
shock. Because of this, the Legion 
of Decency has placed the film 
in its special classification — which 
does not have the effect of con- 
demning it but does say it deals 
with matter not suitable for thea- 
ter showings. 

Actually the film is moral 
enough — for me, it was not even 
shocking but then‘as a long time 
newspaperman with part of the 
time on a big city police beat the 
subject was familiar. But if I need- 
ed to be reminded the subject mat- 
ter was handled in a way to create 
sensation, the giggling of other 
viewers served this purpose. 

By a little more _ responsible 
handling, not detailing the trial 
where the matter was liable to 
shock, Preminger would have lost 
nothing and had left a stimulating- 
ly well done film. 

The film can be criticized ar- 
tistically for other faults, too. One 
such fault was the choice of the 
background theme, excellent jazz 
but not in keeping either with the 
locale or the tempo of the filin. 

- It is a shame the viewing: audi- 


ence of this picture. had to ‘be 
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limited by Mr. Preminger’s: irre- 
sponsibility to his medium. The 
acting is almost uniformly excel- 
lent with George C. Scott, as the 
state’s attorney, and Joseph Welch, 
the judge, almost certain to get 
Academy Award nominations for 
best supporting role. 


THERE Is a financial straw in the 
wind that is frightening to manu- 
facturers of phonograph records 
but hopeful for lovers of good mu- 
sic. Teenagers are buying less rec- 
ords than they bought before. Sales 
have been running nearly 50% 
less than last year. 

Those in the business say that 
teenagers have bought transistor 
radios and are listening to them 
rather than buying records. Of 
course, this means disc jockies 
must play what they want but per- 
haps if the records sales go down 
then the disc jockies won’t have an 
excuse to play bad music. After 
all, teenagers may be the big buy- 
ers of records but most radio ad- 
vertisers want to appeal to.a more 
mature audience and they will 
soon find they do not appeal to 
this audience with much of the 
music they have been offering. 


Motion Picture scenes I'll never 
forget . . . Gipper dying in the 
church in “The Informer,” begging 
the forgiveness of the mother of 
the man he betrayed .-. . Charles 
Laughton’s memorable debut in. an 
American movie, “If I Had a Mil- 
lion,”.a movie. which gave the idea 
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for the TV show, “Millionaire.”: In 
this movie, Laughton is a lowly 
bookkeeper who is handed a mil- 
lion dollar check. He doesn’t say 
a word, moves through the office, 
door by door, until he stands be- 
fore the president, then gives him 
a giant razzberry . . . Martha 
Scott’s return to earth in “Our 
Town” and her anguish at all the 
thoughtless things people did to- 
wards each other . . . John Barry- 
more reciting Shakespeare in War- 
ner Brothers’ “Show of Shows” .. . 
The wonderful dream sequences in 
the Ginger Rogers movie, “Tom, 
Dick and Harry” . .. Reginald 
Gardner as a policeman leading an 
invisible symphonic orchestra in 
“Born to Dance.” 

People in motion pictures I'll 
never forget . . . Dorothy Mackail 
and Esther Ralston, my first 
crushes . . . Jack Oakie in his first 
film as Dorothy Mackail’s brother 
in a Mulhall-Mackail picture . . . 
W. C. Fields in almost anything 
. . . Ross Alexander, the tragic 
young man who killed himself at 
the beginning of stardom . . . Har- 
ry Langdon . . . Priscilla Lane, a 
later crush . . . The early Henry 
Fonda. 


Ir you are, like me, unable to 
get enough of that remarkable per- . 
sonality, Louie Armstrong, and. if, 
like me, you enjoy real jazz, then 
“Five Little Pennies” is for ‘you. 
If, like me, you think Danny Kaye 
one of the most engaging enter: 
tainers in the business, then you 
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will be certain to see it. Barbara 
Bel Geddes is in this film, too, 
and there are few more attractive 
personalities in the business. 

The story really isn’t much at 
all — and I have an uncomfortable 
feeling it is far from accurate — 
but it isn’t poorly written either. 
Still you can pretty much ignore 
the story and wait around for the 
music. One scene where Danny 
Kaye and Louie Armstrong join up 
to sing “When the Saints Come 
Marching In” is certainly one of 
the most enjoyable sequences I’ve 
ever heard — the special lyrics by 
Sylvia Fine show the high quality 
that is expected from her — and 
when Danny Kaye — through the 
mastery of Red Nichols himself — 
plays “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” you hear music you'll 
not forget in a long time. 


THE JAPANESE have lately been 
importing fantasy films, stories of 
monsters of all descriptions. They 
are done in color with Japanese 
actors and actresses, the sound 
dubbed in English later. “The 
Mysterians” was one of them and 
then there were a couple about 
giant creatures, but the latest is 
about a monster that looks like 
water. It is called “The H Man.” 
Not the monster but some extra- 
neous scenes got it a “B” rating. 

The Japanese actors and actress- 
es are all pleasant to look at, the 
color photography is well done, 
the special effects expert. I can’t 
imagine that anyone would go out 


of his way to see one of these but 
if one happened to be on a double 
bill with a picture worth seeing, 
almost anyone would be amused 
by the skill of the Japanese crafts- 
men. And with the exception of 
“H-Man” most have received ap- 
proved ratings. 


Gary Crossy has had starring 
roles in two films released recently, 
In both he is relaxed, pleasant, 
sometimes to the point of parody- 
ing the relaxation of his father. 
As for the films, neither are worth 
your time and one of them could 
be harmful. 

“A Private’s Affair” is a predic- 
table story about servicemen who 
are chosen to appear on a televi- 
sion program. The other is “Holi- 
day for Lovers,” which is approved 
by the Legion of Decency for ado- 
lescents but seems to me likely to 
do adolescents harm. In it a teen- 
age girl falls immediately in love 
with a young man who kisses her 
before he speaks to her, decides 
to marry him, finally convinces her 
father who then says he is just an 
old fogey to stand in the way of 
young love. This is like recruiting 
teenage marriages. 


“Darsy and the Little 
People” is a pleasant enough film 
about Irishmen and _ leprechauns. 
But as an adult I found it a little 
too precocious for my taste and I 
wonder if the banshee and the 
coach of the dead might not make 
it a little scary for children. tf 


The whole idea of a budget is to avoid 
penny-pinching and make sure that 
money is available when needed 


BUDGETING WITHOUT TEARS 


Condensed from The Sign James E. Kenney 


HE SMARTLY dressed woman 
; marched up to the wooden 
railing around the loan de- 
partment of the bank, her fashion- 
able high heels tapping briskly on 
the marble floor. Bustling through 
the little gate, she headed for the 
desk of the loan officer. 
“There!” said the woman, tossing 
a large notebook on 
the bank official’s 
desk. “I took your 
advice. I put the 
family on a budget. 
It’s all there in 
black - and - white. 
But my checking ac- 
count is overdrawn 
again, and we still 
need to borrow 
more money. So 


flipped the pages of the notebook, 
glancing at the entries—“] phone 
call, 10 cents; 1 pack of gum, 5 
cents; car wash, $1.50.” Resigned- 
ly he motioned the woman to a 
chair and reached for a gaily 
colored booklet, “How to Manage 
the Family’s Finances.” 

The lady is typical of countless 


what good is a bud- 
get?” fh 
The loan officer 
The Sign (August, ’59), Passionist Fathers, 23 
. Monastery Place, Union City, NJ. 
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housewives who think that bud- 
geting means keeping a record of 
every penny you spend; and that, 
by some strange magic, a budget 
will end all your money problems. 

Probably the failure to under- 
stand what a budget is, or what it 
does, explains why so many fam- 
ilies who have started budgets 
eventually give up in despair. 

Like ancient Gaul, the 50 mil- 
lion families of America are divid- 
ed into three parts: 1. The elite few 
who are managing nicely on a suc- 
cessful budget; 2. The ones who 
have tried to budget, off and on, 
but never stick to it; 3. The ones 
who have never even made the 
attempt. 

A Gallup poll has indicated 70 
percent of American families fall 
into the last two groups. Experts 
in personal finance feel this proves 
that in the bulk of American 
homes, budget is a nasty word. 

Interviews with families in finan- 
cial trouble reveal that wives and 
husbands avoid budgeting for 
many reasons. For example, the 
belief that a budget calls for a 
degree of mortification only slight- 
ly less heroic than that of the Pen- 
itentes in Mexico. Or the reluct- 
ance to take on bothersome book- 
keeping chores. Or the notion that 
only poor families have to bud- 
get. Or the conviction that the way 
to keep your head above financial 
water is to make more money. ., . 

Actually, as family financial con- 
sultants have repeatedly pointed 
out, if the members of a family on, 
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a budget feel discontented about 
money matters, this is a clear sign 
that they are not really on a bud- 
get at all. 

No family on a budget has to 
pinch pennies or constantly endure 
irritating little privations. The 
whole idea of a budget is to avoid 
penny - pinching and make sure 
that money is available, when 
needed. 

To make this money available, 
no one in the family has to keep a 
set of books which would put a 
public accountant to shame. Writ- 
ing down the cost of a postage 
stamp or matchfolder or the nickel 
for a candy bar is not budgeting. 
Families on a successful budget 
usually have only the simplest of 
records. The purpose of a budget 
is,to tell your money where to go. 
Records merely serve to let you 
know if your money really went 
where it was supposed to. 

Specialists in family finance hear 
another common objection to bud- 
geting: “We budgeted 25 percent 
of our income for food, as the 
books tell you. But we can never 
keep our grocery bills down to that 
figure. And yet we always have 
money left over in our budget en- 
velope for household maintenance.” 

The mistaken belief here is that 
a budget is a system of percent- 
ages—25 percent for food, 15 per- 
cent for clothing, five percent for 
recreation, and so on. . 

The percentages often. given. in 
books on personal finances are only 
recommended figures. They, mere- 
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Easy Guides 
for Spending 


The monthly payment on 
your house should not exceed 
a week’s income. 

The purchase price of a 
home should not be more 
than two to _ two-and-a-half 
times your yearly income. 

Your installment debts 
should not total more than 
eight weeks’ income. 

Monthly charge accounts 
should not go higher than 
two weeks’ income. 


ly represent the general opinion of 
the experts as to what a family 
should spend. Usually they are 
based on studies of so-called typical 
families in different income groups. 
Sometimes these percentages refer 
to an “ideal” budget or “mini- 
mum” budget. An ideal budget is 
simply somebody’s educated guess 
as to the amount of spending which 


will satisfy certain standards of 


health, comfort, and security. 
No family has to put itself in a 
straightjacket of percentages. How 
much you spend for food, what 
clothing you buy, your home re- 
pairs—all these are related to the 
special circumstances of your own 
family, such as the ages of the 
members, the kind of house you 
have, and your individual skills. 
" Many Americans also fall prey 
to’ the “bigger income” fallacy. 
“Aren't budgets really for the. very 
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poor?” they ask. “People who make 
a lot of money certainly don’t have 
to budget.” 

This error is perhaps the more 
dangerous because it seems to 
make sense. Yet bankers, the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, and person- 
al loan companies everywhere test- 
ify that even those with the high- 
est incomes have their money 
troubles. 

Recently a national magazine 
featured the true story of an ad- 
vertising executive who couldn't 
live on $25,000 a year. This man 
candidly admitted that he and his 
wife never kept a budget. Despite 
his high income the family had no 
savings, they consistently ran 
$2,000 a year in debt and were 
forced to borrow money to send 
their sons to college. 

Don’t hope that a larger in- 
come will automatically eliminate 
your financial worries. Added in- 
come may actually multiply your 
money problems. A bigger tax 
bite, overspending as you move to 
a higher plane of living, more ap- 
peals from fund-raisers—these are 
a few of the extra headaches that 
come with extra dollars. 

Any family, regardless of income, 
can benefit from a budget, pro- 
vided it chooses budgeting as a 
means to an end, not an end in it- 
self. 

The end is family happiness. 
Adopt a budget to help your 
family get the things it wants the 
most. Adopt a budget as the best 
way to reduce family quarrels over 
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money. Adopt a budget because 
you want a fuller, richer, more 
satisfying family life. Adopt a 
budget because you want to trade 
haphazard, hit-and-miss spending 
for a systematic, sensible plan— 
a financial blueprint for your 
family’s future. 

A family budget is a family 
matter. It should always grow out 
of a family conference. Studies of 
budget failures show that often one 
member of a family draws up the 
budget and dictates its terms to the 
others. This approach merely in- 
vites trouble. 

Husband and wife should be 
partners in planning the spending 
of family income. As the children 
reach school age, they too can 
join in the discussion. 

The simplest type of family 
money management consists of 
four steps: 

1. Family income. Write down 
how much money your family ex- 
pects to receive during the year. 
Don’t count uncertain income. That 
birthday check from Aunt. Sarah, 
the bonus which your boss might 
give you—regard these as wind- 
falls, not dependable income. Also, 
at this point, count only income 
after deductions. Later on, these 
deductions for group life insur- 
ance or hospitalization, saving 
bonds, etc., can be brought back 
into your financial. program. 

Divide your total income by 12, 
if you want to be on a monthly 
budget. For a weekly budget, 


divide by 52; semimonthly, by 
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24. This figure is your spending 
base. 

2. Fixed obligations. These are 
regular bills that must be met. 
They include rent or mortgage pay- 
ments, taxes, installment debts, 
insurance premiums, church con- 
tributions, etc. Total all fixed items. 
Again divide by 12, 24, or 52. 
Whatever this amounts to, sub- 
tract it from the spending base and 
set it aside in a special fund. When 
any fixed payment falls due, pay 
it out of this special fund. 

8. Emergency reserve. Every 
family has its unexpected expen- 
ses: Tommy’s appendectomy, fath- 
ers broken glasses, repairs to the 
family car. A “rainyday” fund will 
make these emergencies less pain- 
ful. The size of the fund depends 
upon how much protection you 
have in the form of insurance. 
Most experts recommend an emer- 
gency fund equal to at least two 
month’s income. Build up _ this 
fund gradually. Once it is at a 
comfortable level stop adding to 
it. 

4. Living expenses and savings. 
After allowing for fixed obligations 
and emergency reserve, the remain- 
der of your income is available for 
day-to-day expenses: food, cloth- 
ing, home upkeep, transportation, 
medical and personal care, recre- 
ation, education, and so on. 

The amount budgeted for each 
of these items can be determined 
by experience. Your own records 
_ sample budgets will be helpful 

TO. 
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What is left after meeting living 
expenses will be your savings for 
that period. Savings can be kept in 
cash, deposited in the bank, or used 
to buy bonds or more life insur- 
ance. 

Most families today maintain 

checking accounts to pay the larg- 
est bills. Cash for daily living ex- 
penses can be placed in envelopes 
labeled “Groceries,” “Bus fare,” 
etc., or even kept “in a sugar-bowl,” 
if you prefer. 
_ After the budget is set up keep 
a record of your spending, at least 
until you see how the budget is 
working out. Records can be as 
simple or complex as you wish. 
Budget and account books can be 
obtained in a_ stationery store, 
from banks and _ insurance com- 
panies, or made up from _loose- 
leaf notebooks. Receipted bills and 
check stubs are records, too. 

At regular intervals, compare 
your records with the allow- 
ances in the budget. Make any 
spending adjustments necessary. 

Never use a “miscellaneous” or 
catch-all category in your budget. 
Every item of spending can be 
classified under some heading. In 
most cases, the items swept under 
the rug as “miscellaneous” are the 
ones where real economics are 
possible. 

‘ Don’t copy your neighbor’s bud- 

get. No two families are exactly 
alike in their aims, preferences, 
temperament, state of health, and 
responsibilities. 

Among your day-to-day ex- 
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penses include a “shock-absorber” 
item. This is to cover such things 
as the knick-knack bought on im- 
pulse, the quarter given to a beg- 
gar, or the unexpected price boost. 

If your budget fails after all 
this, the reason may be: 

Income is overestimated. If your 
work is irregular or _ seasonal, 
average out the high and low per- 
iods. Don’t estimate yearly income 
on the basis of your best months. 
Better to be conservative than 
caught short. 

Spending is underestimated. Al- 
low for possible price changes or 
new family needs. 

The budget doesn’t fit the fam- 
ily. Adopt the spending pattern 
best for you. Don’t be brow-beaten 
by percentages. 

Too much emphasis on book- 
keeping. If keeping records be- 
comes a hateful chore, you are 
overdoing it. 

No provision for savings or a 
reserve. Be realistic and face the 
fact that unforeseen expenses are 
bound to arise in every family. 

The members of the family don’t 
co-operate. 

The last point is vital. The key 
to success in carrying out a good 
budget is attitude. The whole 
family must be willing to work 
together to follow the plan. 

The most important thing in 
family finances is the kind of life 
you are buying. If you plan your 
spending wisely, it will mean a 
happier home life and a better, 
more secure future. TiT 
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A teenager is not a child who will accept 
parental decrees simply because parents say so 


Condensed from Marriage 


ARENTS OF teenagers can rare- 
ly discuss their puzzling off- 
spring without getting involved in 
the great debate about drinking. 
The Traditionalists stoutly main- 
tain that no child of theirs is going 
to touch a drop of alcohol until his 
twenty-first (or in the case of the 
Moderate Traditionalists, eighteen- 
th) birthday. 


Rev. Andrew Greeley 


The Progressives, contrarily, dis- 
miss this argument as old-fashioned 
nonsense. Young people, they ob- 
serve, are going to drink anyhow, 
and it is far better for them to 
“learn how” to drink at home with 
the family; then they are not so 
likely to seek forbidden fruit out- 
side the home. , 

Seldom does either side manage 
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to convince the other. And the de- 
bate rages on, especially when 
some of the liquid under discus- 
sion happens to be present. 

It does not seem to occur to 
either. side that the whole debate 
is rather beside the point, that the 
making of rules about drinking will 
not in itself inculcate in the young- 
er generation the virtues of sobri- 
ety or temperance. As a matter of 
fact, no set of rules has ever pro- 
duced virtue; and parents who 
think of regulating adolescents 
mainly in terms of rules are under- 
estimating their own responsibility 
and problems. 

At least two prerequisites must 
exist, for example, if parents are 
to feel reasonably certain that they 
are fulfilling their obligation to see 
to the sobriety of their teenagers. 
First of all, there should be some 
reasonable and _ intelligent conver- 
sation between parents and chil- 
dren about the use and abuse of 
alcohol. Secondly, parents should 
give constant good example. 

If teenagers get the idea from 
their parents’ actions that it is im- 
possible to have a good party un- 
less everyone gets slightly tight; 
that a Sunday morning hangover 
is an inevitable result of social 
success, then all the rules in the 
world are not going to do very 
much good. 

These prerequisites are neces- 
sary, no matter which side one 
espouses in the great debate. It is 
all right to make strict rules; but 


rules are not enough. Your chil- 


dren must see the reasons behind 
the rules. They also must see plen- 
ty of good example from you. 
Otherwise the rules are going to 
be a waste of breath. And perhaps 
teenagers can learn how to drink 
at home, but they will only if 
their parents have already learned 
themselves how to practice sobri- 
ety and temperance. Just having 
beer cans available in the ice box 
is by no means an infallible educa- 
tional device. 

The principles applied here to 
the question of teenage drinking 
can be used in most of the conduct 
problems which parents of adoles- 
cents face. There must be a con- 
tinuing and reasonable discussion 
between parents and _ children. 
Parents can never overlook the in- 
dispensable education of good ex- 
ample. 

Rules are important, but they are 
not enough. So many parents seem 
to feel that their most important 
job is to set up a strict and rigid 
set of rules for their teenagers and 
then to enforce these rules to the 
letter. On several different counts 
this simply won’t work. 

First of all, rules may produce 
external conformity, but they will 
never produce virtue. Lip service 
is no substitute for assent of the 
mind and consent of the will. Only 
when the ideals behind rules are 
internalized and become part of a 
young person’s philosophy of life 
do the rules achieve their purpose. 
. Effective authority does not con- 


.sist in-the ability to make rules but 
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in the ability to obtain consent. 

‘Secondly, rules which seem arbi- 
trary are not going to be kept. The 
father who insists that, “My kids 
know I'll whale the daylights out of 
them if I catch them smoking” is 
only fooling himself. This kind of 
approach may work for a while; 
but when the teenager discovers 
that it is a relatively easy matter 
not to get caught, the rules quickly 
become a dead letter. The stern 
father, serene in his confidence that 
no one is going to put anything 
over on him, will be the last to 
find out. 

A teenager is not a child who 
accepts parental decrees simply be- 
cause “daddy (or mommy) says so.” 
Rather he is an emergent adult 
with a mind of his own and a stub- 
bornly independent will. If he feels 
that a parental fiat is unfair and 
unreasonable, he will give it lip 
service because of fear; but he will 
evade and ignore it whenever he 
can. Objectively speaking, this may 
be morally wrong, but, human na- 
ture being what it is, such conduct 
is probable. 

Adults do the same thing when 
they feel that certain laws are un- 
reasonable. The parent who is 
quite sure that his children could 
not pull the wool over his eyes is 
incredibly naive. 

. Most teenagers over 16 are cap- 
able of deceiving their parents al- 
most anytime they are of a mind 
to. At this stage of their careers 
parents have to rely more on the 


principles and ideals which they 
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have taught in the past than on a 
constant surveillance which is by 
now impossible. 

One of the major psychological 
blocks which parents seem to ex- 
perience when dealing with teen- 
age conduct is the fact that they 
now have to reason with the same 
person for whom arguments were 
unnecessary a few short years be- 
fore. Many parents seem to think 
that they sacrifice some of their 
parental authority and _ dignity 
when they condescend to have a 
rational discussion with the young 
stranger they have suddenly dis- 
covered in the midst of the family. 
In fact, they feel not a little inse- 
cure in their relationship with this 
stranger and hence fall back on 
authoritarian techniques because of 
fear: “After all, children have no 
right to an explanation. God ex- 
pects them to obey their parents.” 
Indeed he does, but he also ex- 
pects parents to give the type of 
commands that are best suited to 
a child’s age and problems. 

The rational dialogue between 
parents and teenagers is by no 
means an easy thing, but it is not 
impossible. It presupposes confi- 
dence and trust and patience on 
both sides. The last named virtue 
is particularly difficult for parents, 
because teenagers can be exuber- 
antly irrational a good part of the 
time. But if a parent makes a con- 
sistent and normally patient effort 
to see his teenager’s viewpoint, 
there is a good probability that the 
teenager will respond in kind — 
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most of the time. Adolescence in 
our culture being what it is, par- 
ents can not expect very much 
more. 

It will do little good to attempt 
to start this dialogue when a 
youngster reaches his fifteenth 
birthday. By then it is far too late. 
Communication between parents 
and children must have a gradual, 
organic growth as the children ma- 
ture. 

If youngsters trust and respect 
their parents at 11, they usually 
will do so at 17. If parents have 
time to listen to the minor prob- 
lems of a 12-year-old, the 16-year- 
old will feel able to bring up the 
major problems which he is facing. 
If a parent is able to be patient 
with the small mistakes of a gram- 
mar school child, he will be better 
equipped to deal with the big 
mistakes of the high schooler. Each 
time a parent loses his temper dur- 
ing the decisive pre-teens, he is 
putting up one more obstacle to 
effective communication in the 
years to come. 

The point is not that parents 
should abdicate as heads of the 
family or that they should re- 
linquish their rulemaking preroga- 
tives. But with teenagers in the 
family a constitutional monarchy 
might be more effective in the long 
run than a dictatorship. Rules have 
their place, but they do not exhaust 
the parent-teenager relationship. If 
the other factors in the relationship 
are healthy, rules need not be eXx- 
tensive or too detailed. 
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In the difficult area of “going 
steady,” for example, few parents 
are going to prevent two 16-year- 
olds, who think that they are in 
love, from seeing each other. An 
attempt to break off such a rela- 
tionship completely not only will 
not work, but it will quite probably 
prolong a relationship which might 
end — very quickly (as most teen- 
age crushes do). Parental opposi- 
tion may make a forbidden fruit 
even more desirable. 

Shrewd parents try rather to 
limit the frequency of contacts and 
make sure the two young people 
associate in circumstances that are 
relatively safe. Very often the “kill 
it with kindness” technique is ex- 
tremely effective. 

Of course, this presupposes that 
there has been a consistent and 
healthy communication between 
parent and child on sex. The par- 
ent who has failed in this respon- 
sibility is in an extremely awkward 
—not to say impossible — situation 
when faced with a “going steady” 
problem. Nor is the good example 
of the husband-wife relationship in 
the home to be overlooked. If there 
is even the most subtle kind of ex- 
ploitation working in either direc- 
tion, it is bound to color the teen- 
ager’s approach to sex. 

The rules that are made must be 
clear and precise, but they must 
also be flexible in application. Few 
will deny that there should be time 
limits fixed for the return home 
after a date. But there are different 
kinds of dates. A Friday night at 
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a local movie is not the. same-as 
the senior prom. Normally teen- 
agers should not be wandering 
about the city during the wee — 
or middle sized — hours of the 
morning. 

On the other hand, an occasional 
delay in returning home need not 
indicate a major offense, especially 
if the young person is not given to 
getting in trouble. If a teenager 
wants to do something wild or 
foolish he can do it just as well 


before midnight (or before 10 


o’clock) as after. Once again prin- 
ciples and ideals are more .import- 
ant than rules. 

Finally, parents must keep rules 
themselves. If the younger genera- 
tion see their parents violating 
traffic laws or hear them boasting 
of how they cheated at their in- 
come tax, there is not much reason 
to expect that the teenagers are 
going to respect rules. 

The greatest single obstacle to 
effective rule-making by parents is 
the slightest touch of hypocrisy. 
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“I told you this was getting 
to be a tough neighborhood!” 
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You would think the whole fabric of our 
family life would come apart at the seams, 


but it doesn’t. For itis... 


Condensed from The Torch 


“ML ARRIAGE is so final,” my 


wife said. 

“Final?” I exclaimed. “It seems 
to me that it’s only a beginning.” 
I thought of our five children who 
were now sleeping, silent and 
cherubie at last, in their beds. 

“I mean ‘it’s so permanent,” she 
said, and I knew she was wonder- 


James Cassin 


ing, as she occasionally does, how 
life would have been if she hadn’t 
married; if she had instead become 
a nun or pursued her career. 

“My dear,” I said, “You have a 
career—changing diapers and pre- 

ring formulas.” 

a she pouted. 

A silence followed then: 
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“But they are such monsters -- 
sometimes,” she said. “Kathryn 
especially.” Kathryn is two, our 
fourth child. She's at the in-be- 
tween age in which are manifested 
the worst traits of infancy and also 
the worst traits of early childhood. 

I remained silent. 

“But Amy is so sweet,” she said, 
her mood softening. 

Amy is our youngest, five 
months old. A “laughing moon” as 
our poetic oldest son calls her be- 
cause she has a round and per- 
petually smiling face. My wife al- 
ways softens when she thinks of 
Amy. 

“They are all basically good 
children, even Kathryn,” I de- 
clared. 

“Well, she is so pretty and she 
can be so sweet,” her mother said. 
“But she is such a dickens.” 

“I guess I'm glad we have 
them,” she added smiling, “even 
though they are a lot of work. But 
five kids .. .” 

There was silence for several 
moments, then: 

“Do you think we will have any 
more?” 

“Probably,” I answered. 

“But where will we put the next 
baby?” she asked. 

Her mood had changed. The 
momentary depression brought on 
by a long day's campaign to keep 
the house in order, feed five 
hungry youngsters and keep a min- 
imum of peace in the midst of 
what the sociologists call “sibling 
rivalries,” had passed. 
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Remembered now were the 
eg things that happened that 

y—the little boy who skinned his 
knee and ran to his mother’s arms 
for solace and comfort, the proud 
son who had brought home his 
report card from the first grade, 
the pretty little daughter who had 
excelled in her dancing class, the 
childish voices raised in prayer as 
they asked God’s blessing on their 
parents, their brothers and sisters 
and their beloved departed grand- 
mother. 

“I wonder if I love them 
enough,” their mother said. 

A five-child family is not really 
a large family, except perhaps by 
modern standards. While both my 
wife and I come from small fam- 
ilies—with two ‘and three children, 
respectively—her father was one of 
12, my mother one of seven and 
my father one of six. 

We are accustomed, however, 
to the raised eyebrows and groans 
of dismay when we tell of our 
brood. In fact, we usually manage, 
with malice aforethought, to shock 
people further by telling them 
were not finished yet; that we 
plan, in fact, to have as many 
more children as God will bless us 
with. 

I am reminded here of an aunt 
who cautioned, “I hope you aren’t 
going to raise an army.” She said 
it not long after our first born 
came into the world and some 
time before our second was on the 


way. 


In a family such as ours there is 
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little time to be lonely. The chil- 
dren need constant loving: atten- 
tion, and they repay you with hugs 
and kisses that make you forget 
the daily cares and harassments, 
the little failures and hurts. The 
hours of the day and the memories 
of the night are filled with duties 
. and affection. 

In fact, one major problem that 
with numerous children 
ace is finding a little time for 
themselves, a little time to be 
alone together. But there are 
peaceful moments after the chil- 
dren are asleep when we can talk 
and plan and daydream a little. 

And what is the chief topic of 
our conversation, our planning, our 
dreams? The children, of course. 

But let no one be deceived. 
Having five children presents its 
problems. In fact, having five chil- 
dren is not five times as hard, five 
times as much work as_ having 
one; in some ways, the ratio is 
geometric: the difficulties are mul- 
tiplied rather than added. Put one 
child, aged 6, together with one 
child, aged 4, and the trouble they 
can cause is not twice as much as 
one.alone, but more in the area of 
four times as much. What one 
doesn’t think of, the other does. 

Take our Teddy, for instance. 
He has just learned to write. But, 
unfortunately, he often practices 
that art on the walls, both interior 
and exterior, of our house. Of 
course his brothers and sisters con- 
sider their big brother a model and 
they imitate him, 
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Jeanie, our second born is, in 
most ways, shy and introverted 
and much given to tears even in 
the most trivial circumstances. 
And Jimmy, the. mischief maker, 
the curious one, is a budding engi- 
neer who takes apart anythin he 
can get his hands on. He “helped” 
me build a little sail boat, once 
cutting into an-expensive piece of 
wood at the stern while I, un- 
knowingly, was fastening the same 
piece to the bow. 

These three undertook a joint 
enterprise one day recently—break- 
ing all the glass in the sash of a 
cold frame I had constructed in 
our garden. 

Then there is Kathryn, affec- 
tionately known as “the witch,” 
whose favorite trick is throwing 
her entire dinner on Mommy's 
clean dining room floor. 

Only Amy causes no trouble. 
But then she is still too young. 
Just wait a few months. 

The time comes occasionally 
when my wife, harassed by a 
thousand cares and a_ thousand 
chores, becomes slightly depressed 
and wonders. The time comes 
when I, who work at home, not 
very well insulated from the 
shouts, the arguments and the cry- 
ing, explode into rage. 

You would think the whole 
fabric of our family life would 
come apart at the seams, but it 
doesn’t. For it is sewn with a 
strong thread—the thread of love. 

It would have. to be. 
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There are close to nine: million ulcer cases in the U. S. 


A Duran of the Civilized World 


Condensed from The Magnificat 
Dr. O. A. Battista 


ITHIN A few months, two of 
my associates, both in their 
early 30s and well on the 

way to the top of their respective 
fields, sagged under the gnawing 
torments of active stomach ulcers. 
Their troubles from the 
insides are shared by an 
ever-growing number of 
le. It now is esti- 
mated that of 10 active 
men, chances are that at 
least one has an _ ulcer. 
Add the women with ul- 
cers, and all other cases 
from infancy to old age, 
and it’s a fair guess that 
there are close to nine 
million’ stomach ulcer 
cases in the United States. 
Many men who have a 
mild ulcer never even 
know about it because it 
causes neither pain nor 
‘indigestion. In a few cases 
it lets its presence be 
known ;only by an oc- 
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casional hemorrhage, or it is found 
by the X-ray man as he makes a 
routine examination. But recent 
studies have shown that thousands 
of people at some time must have 
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A DISEASE OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD 


had an ulcer which never gave 
much trouble and soon healed 
without any treatment. 


Just what are stomach ulcers? . 


They are sores like canker sores 
in your mouth or the sores you get 
in the skin after a boil has been 
opened. They usually heal quite 
rapidly (within a few weeks). Be- 
tween the times when the ulcers 
are present, the patient -has no 
symptoms, but during the attack 
he may have pains in the stomach 
which are usually relieved by tak- 
ing of any kind of food or drink, 
and there may be heartburn, sour 
taste and even vomiting. 

Some of the less common ulcers 
may bleed and cause severe hem- 
orrhage; some may break through 
the stomach or intestinal wall and 
cause peritonitis, requiring immedi- 
ate operation; some may cause ob- 
struction, with severe vomiting, 
and may require operation later. 
The ordinary ulcer without com- 
plications, however, does not re- 
quire operation. It usually re- 
sponds rapidly to proper care. 

Who is most likely to get a 
stomach ulcer? Dr. Roland W. 
Wright gave me the following an- 
swer to this one: “Stomach ulcers 
are a disease of the civilized world 
and afflict chiefly the striving and 
ambitious. These individuals are 
the ones who are always in a hur- 
ry, always rushing about, always 
under tension, always working un- 
der great pressure. They feel that 


the world depends’ on them and ::'stomach.''Harry’s mental confusion 


that they must always keep active. 
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Frequently they are very successful 
because they are so energetic and 
hard-working. 

“The . high-pressure American 


. executive, however, does not have 


a monopoly on stomach ulcers. 
The imperturable Briton, the ex- 
citable Latin and the stolid Ger- 


man has them, too. Ulcers may oc- 


cur at any age, even in young in- 
fants.. The child with ulcers is 
much like an adult with ulcers; 
the brighter-than-average, tense 
type, who bottles up his emotions. 
Such children may carry their ul- 
cer troubles into adult life—so that 
tense little tykes grow into big, 
tense tycoons.” 

Here is a typical stomach ulcer 
case. Harry is married, 38, an ac- 
countant for a large company. He 
is ambitious, and hard work never 
stops him. But he is the nervous 
type, frustrated if things don’t 
work out exactly as he plans them. 

Things aren’t going too well at 
the office. They hired a younger 
fellow with less experience and 
made him office manager. And 
they gave the new man more 
money to start with than Harry 
was earning after eight years of 
service. Harry begins to worry 
about his job, his future security. 

His grievances grow, and so do 
his worries. Soon his mental con- 
fusion upsets his digestion. Harry 


_ begins to complain to his wife 


about the food. It is causing him 
a raw, burning feeling in his 


upsets the normal flow of digestive 
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juices into his stomach. The same | 


chemicals which can disintegrate 
a raw beefsteak, cucumber, or hot 
dog, go to work on the helpless 
stomach tissues. Soon a_ white 
crater, a stomach ulcer, forms at 
the focal point of attack. It grows 
and spreads as Harry’s condition 
becomes much worse. In this con- 
dition, Harry undergoes the sever- 
est physical torture. All but a few 
foods bring on nausea, burning 
sensation, and loss of strength. 

Harry’s first need is a controlled 
diet, which will help counteract 
excess stomach acids and reduce 
their secretion. Greasy foods, fat 
meats, and seasoned or spicy foods 
become taboo. All s of alco- 
holic beverages go on the black 
list, as well as all but a bare mini- 
mum of tobacco. Citrus juices are 
reduced and milk intake is in- 
creased. In general, food must be 
soft and well masticated to pre- 
vent a second point of attack ent 
being started. 

But dieting will not cure Harry 
of his stomach ulcer. It will pre- 
vent the white crater from grow- 
ing to dangerous size, or from 
boring through the stomach wall. 
But to rid himself of his stomach 
ulcer, he will have to unload his 
worries, to give his mental equip- 
ment a chance to act normally. 

_, Stomach ulcers, including Har- 
ry’s, can be cured. The very latest 
treatment helps you to throw your 
worries out. the window where 
they belong, and then shift your 
mind from high gear to low. Next, 


instead of putting you on a starva- 
tion diet, as in the past, many 
doctors are now recommending an 
increase of food intake. This is 
especially important in moments of 
sudden tragedy, or in periods of 
accelerated tension, in order to 
give the powerful digestive juices 
something to work on beside irri- 
tated or injured stomach tissues. 
Milk, plenty of milk, is very good 
in most cases, as it is believed to 
contain an anti-stomach ulcer vita- 
min. 

“Observe strict regularity of 
mealtime,” counsels Dr. Wright. 
“Food should be simply prepared. 
Condiments should be taken spar- 
ingly, and hot foods are taboo. 
Avoid alcoholic beverages and to- 
bacco. Try to get eight to 10 hours 
of bed rest a day. Leave work at 
the office. Over-time as a regular 
thing is bad. Learn to enjoy your 
home and family. Develop a regu- 
lar form of relaxation. Avoid 
sports that leave you tense.” 

The facts on stomach ulcers are 
clear-cut and available. The calm, 
cool, collected individual is much 
less likely to develop a stomach 
ulcer than the one who is chroni- 
cally angry, full of hostilities, or 
who worries all the time. So if 
you don’t have a stomach ulcer, 
continue to keep your mind in 
condition, take life slowly, and 
never hurry or worry. If you think 
you have a stomach ulcer, or what 
may be the next thing to it, by all 
means follow this advice, too, and 


call in your family doctor. ttt 


When the author was a 
teenager, things were 
different. Or were they? 


Those 
Teenagers! 


Condensed from Victorian 
John J. Ryan 

ow I am a reasonable man. 

N And I am not as many cen- 

turies removed from my 


own teens as is alleged by certain 
present day teenagers whom I will 


not name at the moment. I am: 


fully able to recall what we did 
as teenagers and I can set it forth 
without gilding the lily a single 
bit. And believe me, we made a 
lot more sense than these kids do. 

Take cars. Certain neighborhood 
teenagers pretend amazement that 
we had cars! They seem to be 
under the impression we rode 
horses. I have tried to explain that 
my teens were in the ’30’s and we 
most certainly had cars. And not 
Stanley Steamers as one wise guy 
suggested. They were cars just 
like today’s cars. Well, almost so. 

But our attitude toward them 
was different. Today’s teenagers 


feel they must strip everything off 
a car that the manufacturer puts 
on. Off with the chrome, off with 
the hub caps and in with the V-8 
engine and the muffler cut-outs. 
No car is really customized unless 
it has a Chrysler radiator, a Cadil- 
lac tail, a Ford bumper, and simi- 
lar nonsense. 

Not us. We bought a car for $10 
(money went further then) and we 
proceeded to decorate it with quict 
dignity. We installed a radio an- 
tenna, even though the car had 
no radio, and capped this with a 
beaver tail. We painted amusing 
signs on the side of the car; re- 
moved the roof for greater cool- 
ness and patriotically installed a 
collection of small flags on the 
radiator cap. If the car seats were 
not in good condition we did the 
logical thing and replaced them 
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with kitchen chairs. In other words, 
we added a certain charm to the 
car. And no zipping around at 
high speeds! We rode slowly 
around the streets, solemnly whist- 
ling at the girls. 

And clothes. Ever notice the 
wierd styles of the teenagers to- 
day? Thick socks, storm coats, and 
dirty white bucks. Not for us! We 
had taste. The fellows wore 
bleached white jackets which 
reached down to the knees. A 
quaint touch was added by the 
gang writing their autographs all 
over the jackets. Then we rolled 
up the bottoms of our slacks and 
wore mocassins without socks. The 
girls wore “sloppy joe” sweaters 
which reached their ankles, a rope 
of pearls 10 yards long, and dirty 
brown and white loafers. High 
style you see! 

But the real complaint I have is 
teenage music! Honestly now. This 
is music? Rock and roll they call 
it. Rock and roll what? Even the 
name of their music is nonsensical! 
Our music was called swing. That 
meant, of course, that you swung, 
which meant, well you know .. . 
but to get back to their music! 
Hound Dog! Purple Peonle Eater! 
Splish Splash! Bird Dog! We had 
homely, sensible songs like The 
Music Goes Round and Round; 
Three Little Fishes in the Itty 
Bitty Pool; Chatanooga Choo Choo. 

And when. is comes to dancing! 
Oh. brother! The Stroll? The Cha 
Cha? Our dances, like our songs, 
were graceful. Not exactly ballet— 


but what about The Big Apple, 
The Lindy, Peckin’, etc. 

Then there’s this business about 
going mad _ entertainers. 
Screeching at Elvis or yipping over 
Tab. We had restraint! True, we 
would get up at 2:30 in the morn- 
ing to be first in line for a Benny 
Goodman appearance, and_ the 
girls did swoon over Sinatra, and 
now that I think of it, we did 
dance in the streets now and then, 
but it was all done in a spirit of 
dignity, you see! 

We were also very discriminat- 
ing when we went out to dine. 
We would never think of taking 
our dates for pizza and malteds. 
We rode to an elegant stand out 
on the highway, where they sold 
14-inch hot dogs for 10c and ate 
them on the running board cf the 
car. Today a fellow can’t even of- 
fer a girl such a seat as a running 
board. How times do change! 

We, too, congregated in ice 
cream parlors but our purpose was 
different. We simply wanted to 
have quiet discussions of such clas- 
sics at Harry James’ One O'Clock 
Jump and Count Basie’s Stomping 
At The Savoy! 

And their taste in movies! Now 
that is really something. Unless the 
picture is about a man turning into 
a fly, or a creature from outer 
space with nine eyes, or something 
equally horrible, they have no in- 
terest in it. The more gore, the bet- . 
ter they like it. The movies we. 
attended were fine films derived 


from the great books — films like 
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Frankenstein, Dracula, The Vam- 
pire, Bat Man, and that tender love 
story, King Kong. And we didn’t 
feel we needed 10 pounds of pop- 
corn to get through a movie. Ten 
pounds of peanuts perhaps — but 
certainly not popcorn! 

Our slang—oh yes, we had slang 
—was derived from a logical cor- 
ruption of the language. It was not 
an unbreakable code. If we felt 
something was hot stuff, we said 
so. We didn’t say “real cool, man”! 
If we felt an entertainer had talent 
we referred to him as a comer and 
not as the absolute end. We some- 


times said—again with great logic 
and color—that he was “in the 
groove,” which meant—well every- 
body knew what it meant! We cer- 
tainly wouldn’t say he’s “way out 
there, dad” particularly if we 
weren't addressing our fathers! 

I tell you, the more I think of it, 
I just don’t know what things are 
coming to with these teenagers to- 
day. And that is not an original 
thought with me. I can remember 
my father saying the exact same 
thing. And he remembered his fa- 
ther saying it also. So there must 
be something to it. 
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TRAVEL—A LOOK AT THE FUTURE 


N MATTER where a working 
tourist asks these days, the 
travel experts come away from 
their crystal balls with similar vis- 
ions 10 to 20 years hence. 

The consensus is that travel, 
with all its aspects and broad ef- 
fects upon economy, is develop- 
ing into America’s biggest industry. 

The picture, as usual, best is 
seen in simple figures. Simple, did 
we say? The figures are positively 
staggering. 

‘In 1949 — in the case of auto- 
motive travel — approximately 60 
million people in some 20 million 
cars ran up a total of 150 billion 
vehicle miles and spent something 
like six billion dollars. 

In 1959, 90 million people, driv- 
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By Dave Warner 


Traveling is developing into 
America’s biggest industry 


ing 60 million cars, will chalk up 
nearly 700 billion miles and spend 
more than 15 billion dollars. 
Extending the future look, the 
Bureau of Public Roads of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce fore- 
casts a motor vehicle registration of 
110 million by 1975 with a total 
vehicle mileage exceeding one 
trillion. Total highway travel more 
than doubled between 1940 and 
1958 and an additional increase of 
70 percent is predicted for 1975. 
American Automobile Associa- 
tion officials are confident that 
auto travel for business and plea- 
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sure will continue to be the na- 
tion’s favorite form of transporta- 
tion. Surveys show that at least 
85 percent of all vacation travel 
today is done by car. 

They back up their beliefs with 
these reasons: 

1—More leisure time, longer paid 
vacations. 

2—More money to spend on 
travel. 

3—Construction of new transcon- 
tinental highways will lure the 
motorist to the open road in great- 
er numbers. 

4—Travelers will be able to cov- 
er greater distances in less time. 

5—Creation of new recreational 
facilities and travel objectives will 
stimulate the “desire to see.” 

But a problem also looms big 
with the rapidly motor vehicle 
population. As one official put it: 

“We may find 10 years from 
now that the interstate highway 
system will not keep pace with 
traffic demands. By the time the 
interstate program is completed, it 
may be out of date. If that should 
be the case, America will have ‘to 
tackle the job again and add to the 
vast system to take care of the 
new transportation needs.” 

The standard regional vacation 
objectives — places like New Eng- 
land, Florida, Washington, D.C., 
the Rocky Mountain Region, Paci- 
fic Northwest, etc. — always will 
be popular. But the new genera- 
tion of travelers will have the add- 
ed bonus of new horizons, develop- 
ing through more accessible high- 
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‘ways to Mexico and Canada. For 


example, paving of the Alaska 
Highway, which will attract thous- 
ands of tourists to the 49th state, 
and completion of the Inter-Am- 
erican Highway through Central 
America will be tremendous travel 
factors. 

Auto Club officials acknowledge 
that travel by train still will be 
with us. High-speed mono-rail 
trains will transport people short 
distances and in and out of cities, 
while fast expresses of the vista- 
dome type will continue to serve 
the transcontinental traveler. 

The increasing popularity of 
foreign vacations and crowded 
facilities will stimulate greater in- 
terest in off-season travel. And 
more than one toiler in the travel 
industry reminds that the term 
“off-season” as popularly applied 
to vacationing in Europe during 
autumn is becoming a misnomer. 

Desire of Americans to travel 
during cool autumn months, less - 
expensive transportation and hotel 
rates, and special escorted tours, 
are among the reasons for increas- 
ed fall travel to Europe by vaca- . 
tioning U. S. citizens. 

For example, Holland-America’s 
new flagship Rotterdam sailed out 
of New York late in September 
completely sold out. 

Travel authorities feel, too, that.. 
the boom in air travel due to jets 
will not materially affect travel by | 
ship in the years ahead. They feel 
that many people still will prefer 
the leisure of ocean travel. s 
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The word on jets is that within 
a few years they will cut the cur- 
rent time of six hours flying time to 
Europe in half. The Far East, from 
Japan to the South Pacific, is on 
the threshold of great popularity in 
the jet age. A bright tourist future 
also is seen for South America, the 
Middle East, Africa and the Soviet 


_ Union. 


All of this, of course, spells 
booming economy for hotels, 
motels, restaurants and just about 
any accompanying travel business. 

It should also develop a new 


‘measure of common understanding 


between nations and people — a 
pleasant prospect, at least. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Registered, U. S. Patent Office) 
By O. A. Battista 


A young mother is usually torn between two activities — chas- 
ing after the youngsters and some sleep. 


All a woman has to do to take the wind out of a man’s sales 
is spend his commissions before he makes them. 


The truly courageous people in America are the members of 
the younger generation who don’t seem to be at all upset over the 
size of the national debt they will have to carry. 


A woman’s vision is so good that she can tell what her hus- 
band is up to in the kitchen even when she’s watching television 


in the living room. 


A considerate wife is one who always puts an apron on her | 
husband so he won’t get his clothes dirty while he does the © 


dishes for her. 


When the modern youngster nite his father for his key to 
success he’s often only thinking of his car. keys. ' 


Middle age is the time of ‘life when a harrowing empurlenee 
for a man is to listen to his .wife. brag about the vias wee she 


wants. 
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Parents 


Are Asking 


These Questions 


Condensed from De Paul Magazine 
Dr. Anthony J. Del Vecchio 


The author, an instructor in psychology at De Paul University, has 
conducted seminars for parents under the general title of “Understand- 
ing Your Children.” In this article, Dr. Del Vecchio answers the ques- 
tions most frequently asked by parents in these seminars. 


When should I give my child 
sex instructions? 

The child himself ordinarily de- 
termines when sex _ instructions 
should be given. As early as the 
time when he begins differentiat- 
ing the various parts and functions 
of the body, the question of sex 
may arise. However, if by chance 
or unusual circumstance a child 
has not asked questions about sex 
before puberty, the parents should 
create a situation or circumstance 
in order to explain the physical 


changes that are about to occur. 


How should I talk about sex 
with my child? 

In answering questions about 
sex, parents should be tactful, 
forthright, and honest. The an- 
swers should be geared to the 
level of the child’s understanding. 
Furthermore, the parent’s response 
should answer only the specific 
question asked without discussing 
irrelevant, unnecessary, and con- 


fusing details. As the child grows 


De Paul Magazine (Spring, 1958), De Paul University, 
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older and his questions become 
more complex, the parents should 
be prepared to answer these ques- 
tions with factual information re- 
garding the place of sex in a per- 
son’s life. Handled in this manner, 
a child is able to relegate sex to its 
proper role in the overall en 
of his life-goal, whether it be the 
celibate life of the religious, or 
the husband-wife relationship of 
the married life. 

When should I stop using cor- 
poral punishment on my chi 
: Generally speaking, when a par- 
ent feels that corporal punishment 
is necessary it is most effective in 
the earliest stages of childhood. A 
slight tap when appropriate may 
be sufficient to discipline a three- 
year-old, whereas a thorough phys- 
ical beating of an _ adolescent 
merely increases his rebellion. As a 
child grows older, our relationship 
toward him changes with his ma- 
turation. We allow him more in- 
dependence of action and usu- 
ally require of him more respon- 
sible behavior. Similarly, disci- 
pline must be geared to this ma- 
turation process. Isolation, cur- 
tailment of social activities, or 
curbs on other pleasures are ex- 
amples of forms of discipline 
which may be better suited for 
this purpose than would be cor- 
poral punishment. However, at all 
times, the discipline should fit the 
misdeed; it should be applied im- 
mediately, and the status quo 
should re-established as soon 
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as possible. Parents should avoid 
wild threats, over-severity, or too 
much leniency. Discipline which 
is appropriate, fair, and adequate 
does serve its purpose of training. 


How should I teach my child 
to be more responsible? 

Responsibility and discipline 
are two sides of the same coin. 
The purpose of discipline is train- 
ing and character development 
which, in turn, lead to responsible 
behavior. In helping a child to 
develop his character—or self-dis- 


cipline—two extremes must be 
avoided. Too much indulgence 
prevents him from learning 


through experience the necessity 
for self-control and cooperation. 
On the other hand, too much se- 
verity or criticism tends to make 
him fearful of doing anything be- 
cause of the criticism he will en- 
counter. In either case, the child 
is not being trained and thus does 
not learn to be responsible. There- 
fore, early in life the child must 
be placed in a framework which 
allows him to learn to do things, 
to make mistakes, and to profit 
from these mistakes. The parents 
are responsible to place limitations 
on this framework so as not to al- 
low the child to harm himself or 
others. 


How should I “make” my child 
study? 

One important way that a child 
learns is by imitation. Therefore, 
it behooves parents to demonstrate 
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by example, as well as by word, 
the need for constant study dur- 
ing one’s entire life. Thus, indi- 
rectly at least, the child is incul- 
cated with the ultimate value of 
knowledge and truth. 

Formal study habits are best 
and most easily developed during 
the primary grades, and the earl- 
ier the better. The parents, who 
by the order of things have the 
primary responsibility for the edu- 
cation of their child, must assume 
an active, positive role. The goal 
is best achieved through frequent 
contact between parent and teach- 
er, so that the child will receive 
consistent direction from both 
home and school. 

The child’s school morale is 
highest during the early primary 
grades and lowest during the sec- 
ondary grades. Therefore, par- 
ents will help him most by active- 
ly supervising his home study 
periods during the primary grades 
when he is most likely to cooper- 
ate and is amendable to establish- 
ing good habits. 


How much allowance should I 
give my child? 

Competent handling of money is 
one sign of emotional maturity. 
Again, it is best for the child to 
be taught the value of money by 
his parents. This presupposes, of 
course, that the parents them- 
selves have a proper perspective of 
money. 

The p 
to teach 


se of the allowance is 
ildren how to budget 
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and use money. Circumstances are 
so variable that no absolute start- 
ing time or amount of allowance 
can satisfy all conditions. Gener- 
ally speaking, when a child starts 
school, small financial demands 
are made of him. _ If. possible, an 
allowance should cover these or- 
dinary expenses with a _ small 
amount left over for the child to 
use as he sees fit. However, he 
should know that this “extra” 
amount must be considered as his 
“slush” fund for private projects 
which he decides to undertake. 

It seems wise, when possible 
and applicable, to allow one’s 
child to earn extra money for those 
job projects which would require 
payment to someone else hired for 
the task. These job projects 
should not include the ordinary 
chores which children are expect- 
ed and made to do around the 
house as an integral member of 
the family. 


When should I permit my child 
to start dating? 

This problem arises from two 
major sources. On the one hand, 
some parents feel that if their 
child is not dating very early in 
life, he will be left at the social 
gatepost. On the other hand, boy- 
girl parties seem to be starting at 
an earlier grade level each year, 
and some parents are legitimately 
concerned at the problems that 
this condition creates. 

Physical, emotional, and mental 
development of the child himself 
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will dictate the time when he will 
want to socialize. To force a child 
into a social relationship for which 
he is not prepared and does not 
desire may allay the anxieties of 
the parents but will be of no value 
to the child. Also, social activity 
is best limited to school, church, 
community, apd parent-sponsored 
(and chaperoned) functions for 
the younger teenagers. The par- 
ents should know where their chil- 
dren are going, what is planned, 
who will chaperone, and the ex- 
pected time of arrival home. It 
is their responsibility to know 
these things. 


Should I as a parent who 
“foots the bill” select my child's 
clothes? 

This is a very common point of 
friction between parent and child, 
particularly with teenagers. Dur- 
ing the primary grades, the child 
is not usually clothes conscious al- 
though even then he does not want 
to be conspicuously dressed. The 
teenagers offer a different prob- 
lem. Fads are the rule rather than 
the exception, and no teenager de- 
siring to be accepted by his group 
can afford not to be faddish. This 
is the crux of the problem as far 
as parents are concerned. 

Moderation is again the course 
of action. Usually, the teenager 


is satisfied to be moderately con- 
forming to his peer group and at 
the same time be considerate of 
his parents’ wishes and pocket- 
book. It wov'd also seem reason- 
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able to the parents, when possible, 
to place moderate limits on type, 
style, and cost of the teenager’s 
clothes. In making choices within 
the parental-set limits, the tean- 
ager can thus help satisfy the so- 
called adolescent dilemma of in- 
dependence versus dependence. 


When should I permit my son 
or daughter to drive? 

By statutory laws, the State sets 
the minimum age requirements 
and requires a degree of driving 
competence before a person is eli- 
gible to receive a driver's license. 
From that point, the parents must 
decide whether these requirements 
are sufficient for their own child. 
If the parents feel that their child 
needs further driver’s training, 
some high schools offer such train- 
ing. Actuarial studies show that 
teenage drivers who have succeed- 
ed in these driving courses are in- 
volved in significantly fewer acci- 
dents than are other teenage driv- 
ers. 
Parents should also consider one 
other course of action. If the 
teenager feels sufficiently compe- 
tent and mature enough to drive, 
he should be made to realize that 
with every privilege there is an 
added responsibility, and _ there- 
fore should help defray the added 
costs of his driving. 


Why is my teenager so unpre- 
le? 


Actually, the most predictable 
statement that can be made about 
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a teenager is that he will be un- 
predictable. Study reveals, how- 
ver, that this unpredictability is a 
function of his “growing up.” Tre- 
mendous developmental changes 
occur during the period of life 
called Physically, 
the person changes from a child to 
an adult. Emotionally, the child 
is supposed to develop from one 
who is immature to one who is 
capable of handling the demands 
of adulthood. Intellectually, he 
expands his capacity for under- 
standing from childhood fantasy to 
logical reasoning process. All of 
these changes are occurring simul- 
taneously with concomitant fam- 
ily, social, and academic pressures. 
It is no wonder, then, that the 
adolescent is sometimes pensive, 
sometimes happy, sometimes sad, 
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and always mysterious. He needs 
our understanding, love, and di- 
rection, even though at times this 
may seem to be a completely uni- 
lateral process. Our efforts will 
not go unrewarded or unappreci- 
ated. 


My experience as a psycholo- 
gist dealing essentially with the 
problems of children, adolescents, 
and adult marital difficulties has 
left me with one very significant 
impression. Children demand love, 
attention, and direction. If there 
is love, properly speaking, the at- 
tention and direction will necessar- 
ily follow. When such a condi- 
tion exists, family life will offer 
the greatest degree of satisfaction 
and natural happiness possible on 
earth. 


Kid Stuff 


Our PASTOR admits he often smiles when hearing children’s con- 
fessions. One of his recent chuckles came while listening to a small 
boy recite the Act of Contrition after his confession was completed. 
The lad ended his prayer with “. ... and I firmly dissolve with the 
help of Thy grace to confess my sins, to do penance, and to end my 
life. Amen.” — Contributed by Betty B. Dodendorf 


SoMETIMES THE fourth grade children of St. John Vianney school 
overdo their correlation of subject matter. Take, for example, the 
day when little Jackie learned in health class that “the heart is 
an organ of the human body.” Following this was a religious lesson 
during which Sister asked, “Does anyone know why the body is 
called ‘the Temple of the Holy Ghost’?” 

_. Jackie waved his hand vigorously, and, being called upon, an- 
swered “I do. Because it’s got an organ in it.” — Contributed by 
Sister Mary Vianney, S.S.J. 
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The smell of tobacco was improved by at least 200% 


immediately after the author quit smoking 


THE 


By 
Russell L. Faist 


Tosacco Inpustry vs. Me 


NTIL THIs year, I had no 
OW real idea of my import- 

ance to the economy of 
an entire industry. I did not su- 
spect, in my wildest suspicions, 
how hard an industry would work 
and how much dough it would 
spend to get little ole me back to 
their product again. 

In other years I have quit cer- 
tain habits. For instance, I quit 
golf for the whole summer last 
year, and nothing happened, abso- 
lutely nothing, except my blood 
pressure went down to normal. 
Year before, I quit bowling. For 
no particular reason I quit bowling, 
and nobody cared. 

This year, though, my quitting 
did not go without notice. I quit 
smoking. And wowl, all of a sud- 
den, the whole tobacco industry 
has ganged up against me. Every 
tobacco man has all but challenged 
me to a duel, as if my quitting 
were something personal. 

I never dreamed that tobacco 
men would care about me, one 
insignificant little smoker who 
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used about 30 cigarettes a day. 
After all, the industry admits there 
are about 65,000,000 smoking 
Americans left. Why don’t they 
leave me alone and concentrate on 
the smokers? And how do you 
suppose they ever found out I quit 
in the first place? 
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You might think I am exaggerat- 
ing this fight of the $6.1 billion 
industry vs. heavily mortgaged 
me. So I've prepared a list of the 
steps they’ve taken to get me back 
to the weed. Look at this list: 

The smell of tobacco in all 
forms has been improved by at 
least 200%. 

Advertising of tobacco products 
has jumped approximately 400%. 

Publication has started of a 
new trade journal, Tobacco News, 
to really whoop and holler about 
the joys and necessity of smoking. 

Let’s take their steps in order. 

This trick of suddenly improv- 
ing the smell of tobacco by at 
least 200% sure fascinated me. It 
almost got me back on the band- 
wagon, right off. I can’t for the 
life of me figure out why the 
tobacco ads didn’t really shriek 
about it. 

I can’t tell about the actual taste 
of tobacco, because I haven’t had 
a cigarette in three months. I’m 
talking about the smell of a -ciga- 
rette; you know, when somebody 
else is smoking it. I don’t know 
what the tobacco men did, but 
they certainly have made tobacco 
smell better. They did it right after 
I quit smoking, too, the first at- 
tempt to win me back. 

Their second attempt wasn’t 
quite so subtle. This step involved 
a tremendous step-up in their ad- 
vertising in every field and media: 
newspaper, television, radio, car 
cards, billboards. Just about every 
media is being used except direct 


mail and I’m sorry I mentioned 
that, because I'll bet Ill get four 
letters within the next two weeks. 

Along with the increase in ad- 
vertising saturation came an in- 
crease in quality advertising, too. 
And it all started about three 
months ago, just after I quit smok- 
ing. I suppose you've noticed it, 
too. 

Every newspaper I open has a 
cigarette ad, with a pretty girl, 
looking so happy with her ciga- 
rette. Turn on television and what 
do I get? Escape? Westerns and 
cigarette ads. “Have a smoke, you 
bloke.” “If one won't do, have 
two.” 

Read a magazine, and every 
other page there is an urgent pic- 
torial message, slyly or boldly put- 
ting across the cigarette idea. The 
thing that surprises me is this: I’ve 
checked the advertising trade 
magazines and they don’t report 
any terrific increase in advertising. 
I can’t understand why the indus- 
try is keeping it a secret, because 
since I’ve quit smoking, the ad 
budget has gone up four times, 
I'll bet. 

The last trick of the tobacco in- 
dustry is really the most spectacu- 
lar. In a way, it is a kind of panic- 
button approach. And certainly it 
is the one which had little ole me 
right in the center of a propaganda 
bullseye. 

Cigarette smoke always smelled 
pretty good and advertising they've 
always had. But have they always 
had a publication, chuck full of 
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reasons why I should smoke and 
why, even, it is necessary that I 
smoke? 

Certainly not. But they do now. 
Yes sir, the Tobacco News of the 
Tobacco Institute at Washington, 
D.C., is something brand new. The 
first copy is dated only 60 days 
after I quit smoking. Can you ima- 
gine that? Did you ever see such 
timing in your life? 

Tobacco News just bulges with 
coy suggestions, bold invitations, 
and propaganda, pure and psycho- 
logical. The headline shouts at me: 
“Tobacco Essential to Economy of 
Nation.” Man, I’m a slacker for 
quitting my 30-a-day habit. Then 
there’s a piece on the number of 
cigarettes smoked each day in the 
United States. Comes to a grand, 
ashy total of 436,300,000,000, or 
about 10 smokes a day for every 
person over 15. I guess everybody 
is doing it but me. 

There is a big graph which in- 
dicates that cigarette users are 
patriotically paying plenty of pre- 
paid taxes as they light up. Tax 
take by the U.S. tax men is $1.7 
billion; by the state men, about 
$654 million. It makes me wonder 
if national defense can get along 
without my cigarette tax contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. James P. Richards (he is the 
president of the Tobacco Institute, 
Inc.) has a nice story about all the 
trade harassment tossed at the in- 
dustry. It talks about charges 
thrown against the industry. in 
other years, that “tobacco would 
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grow hair on women” and “make 
men bald,” or “stunt our growth.” 
It belittles “statistical efforts to link 
tobacco use with health impair- 
ment” and talks about “anti- 
tobacco zealots.” 

It points out that some 17,000,- 
000 people (one of 10 of our pop- 
ulation) are totally or partially 
supported by the tobacco industry. 
He doesn’t break these figures 
down, so I can’t report how many 
are farmers, or truckers, or manu- 
facturers, or salesmen, or doctors 
or firemen, for that matter. 

Here are a couple of paragraphs 
lifted from the text, and the per- 
mission is given right over the 
masthead: 

“The average user probably 
never stops to think just why he 
smokes or chews tobacco. Yet, I 
venture to say that some of our 
greatest ideas were first envisioned 
through rings of tobacco smoke. 
From the long clay pipes and 
pinches of snuff of our founding 
fathers, (can you hear the orchestra 
playing in the background?) to 
Grant’s stogie, Roosevelt’s ciga- 
rettes, MacArthur’s corncob, Stein- 
metz’s stubby cigar, and Churchill’s 
panatella, tobacco symbols have 
been identified with greatness. 
Well-filled ashtrays dot every 
board of directors’ table’ of indus- 
try. Many great writers spin their 
stories through wisps of smoke.” 

Well, that’s a sample of what 
the industry has done. It’s a lot of 
work to go to in a few months, and 
it’s all a waste of time as far as 


I’m concerned. I quit and I’m go- 
ing to stay quit. I say this to the 
industry so they will know where 
I stand. 

I've built my no-power up to 
the point where I can look at a 
cigarette ad and not even want to 
go swimming or boating or mail- 
ing a postcard. I can sit next to a 
cigarette smoker and not even 
notice whether he is smoking a 
filter tip or a hand-rolled. I can 
listen to radio and TV ads without 
batting an eyeball. 

It’s been three months now, and 
I know it isn’t a lifetime, but three 
months is a real flying start. And I 
did it without candy, or chewing 
gum or advertised gismoes. I 
haven’t gained a pound, either, 
just a new freedom that gets clean- 
er and fresher every minute. 

With all due apologies to Mr. 
Richards, and at the risk of being 
called a zealot, I'd venture that 
nearly one out of 10 smokers to- 
day wish they could quit. All they 
need is will power and courage and 
maybe a nod of help. Here is a 
small diary I kept during the first 
week of my no-smoking break. I 
had originally intended to keep it 
for a month. After seven days, 
there wasn’t much to say, so I 
quit. 

SUNDAY — Woke with ciga- 
rette hangover and burned out 
eyes. Had been to dance last night, 
smoked whole pack of cigs in four 
hours. Made decision: this was day 
to stop. Emptied ashtrays, put 


matches inside cabinets. Fewer re- 
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minders, the better. Went to 
Church and asked God for help. 
Made no promises, no vows, just 
asked His help. Day passed rela- 
tively easy. No particular strong 
yearning to smoke, except after 
meals so (wives, please note) I 
helped wash dishes instead of 
smoking. Did not see anyone 
smoke a cigarette all day. To bed 
early, at 10 p.m. 

MONDAY -— This was first day 
out among smokers. At my desk 
early, used to quick smoke and 
second cup of coffee. Neighbor’s 
cigarette smelled so good I walk- 
ed away from him, looked out win- 
dow. Second and third strong 
temptation before my 11 a.m. 
lunch. Took a drink of water each 
time, no candy, no gum. By noon 
I felt I might make end of day. 
Next bad time was drive home. 
Nearly stopped at drugstore for 
pack of smokes; fortunately, there 
was no parking space. Home, wash- 
ed dishes again and to bed early. 

TUESDAY — Benefits of not 
smoking piling up. Breath fresher 
in morning. Throat is clear. Sur- 
prised that smoke-urge is so much 
weaker. Once, in morning, felt like 
bumming a smoke just to see what 
it was like, see if I would get dizzy 
on the inhale after two days away. 
Saw two big tests ahead. First 
time I sit down with bottle of beer, 
and my first luncheon speaker. 
Can’t see any change in appetite 
but for personal reasons’ have 
changed diet some to include more 
fruit and liquid. - 
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WEDNESDAY — When you 
fight the devil or cigarettes you 
welcome any help you can get. 
Last night I felt some help coming 
in form of a head cold. Not that I 
want the cold, but I might as well 
take advantage of it. A cold al- 
ways cut my smokes down. Seemed 
to give an after taste. Today was 
pretty easy. Friends are up to my 
attempt and are joking up the no 
smoking. At 3 p.m. a new father 
gave me a cigar. I accepted it, but 
will never smoke it. There is a big 
difference between not smoking 
and smoking even one cigar. Ev- 
ery time I am tempted I think of 
patience and no-power invested so 
far. 

THURSDAY — No_ smoking 
build-up has sidelight interest, too. 
Today I figured up five days with- 
out smokes at 25 cents a pack — 
saving already $1.25. Am I spend- 
ing it on other habits? Not yet. 
Today I sat at a luncheon, was 
offered a cigarette while a speaker 
bored me. Hands felt heavy but I 
finally found a place for them — in 
my lap. I got through lunch and 
speaker. So did speaker. 

Read statistics that matches or 
cigarettes started 127,000 fires in 
America last year. One unreported 
fire was the hole put in the only 
$10.95 shirt (I bought it at a sale) 
I ever owned. At least I will never 
set myself on fire. Am beginning 
to believe that I will never smoke 
again. 

FRIDAY — Feel like placing an 
_ad for all my cigarette lighters. 
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Passed two landmarks today. A 
long wait in the dentist’s office and 
a short wait in the tavern with a 
glass of beer. On each occasion I 
wanted a cigarette badly; on each 
occasion I said no and passed on 
to something else. In the dentist’s 
office I glanced at magazine (my 
son was patient, not me) and in 
tavern I read the label, the beer 
bottle label. A neighbor of mine 
smoked while he drank, I felt this 
was a severe test. I passed it. 

SATURDAY — One week with- 
out a cigarette. I just don’t want 
to smoke anymore. Is it possible 
that a habit of years can be put 
off in a week? Looking back I can 
say this: biggest help was getting 
to bed early. Also the thought of all 
the energy used in not smoking 
every time I wanted a smoke. That 
feeling that I would have to go 
through it all over again. Absolute- 
ly no weight gain. No gum or 
candy habit. 

There is the diary, and I am 
sorry if it is not filled with terrible 
mutterings and brave promises. 
But there it is — rather common- 
place and non-hysterical. 

So if you have been thinking 
about the smoking habit and you 
want to give it up, take heart from 
me. You have only two enemies — 
yourself and the tobacco industry. 
Both of them will shoot the works, 
no doubt about it. The tobacco in- 
dustry will certainly aim all its 
guns at you, just as they did at me, 
but it won’t stand a chance — if 
you really want to quit. Tit 


WHAT'S COOKING? 


4 NYONE — even a man — knows that words like “score” and “beat” 

are found in cookbooks as well as on sports pages. But do you 
know exactly what these terms mean? Do you know the difference 
between “mince,” “dice,” and “chop”? Between “blending” ingredients 
and “dissolving” them? Unless you do, you’re apt to get into hot water 
when following cookbook directions or explaining a complicated recipe 
to a beginner. 

To test yourself, or to compare the meanings you’ve been giving 
words with those of the experts, try this match ’em game developed 
by Sally Ross, director of the Pream Test Kitchen. On the left are 24 
terms which should be a part of your kitchen vocabulary. On the right 
are the definitions; see how many of them you can match correctly. 
The correct answers are given at the end. 


ae 1. To work shortening into dry ingredients with 
D. Shred least amount of blending. 
mm eee? and 2. To cook lightly and quickly in small amount of 
hot fat over low heat. 
i eo 3. To fry or sear with a sizzling noise. 
Re 4. To coat with a thin sugar syrup. 
Cy OS austen 5. To combine with a spoon, spatula, or wire whisk, 


by cutting vertically through mixture and turn- 
ing over and over by sliding implement across 
bottom of mixing bowl. 
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a ee 6. To mix thoroughly two or more ingredients. 

G. Gaute ---~--z.... 7. To heat to a temperature just below the boiling 
point. 

| H. Dredge .......8. To work and press dough into a mass with palms 
, of hands, turning a small amount after each push. 
ee ee 9. To mix with a circular motion until of uniform 
| consistency. 

ei 10. To break lightly into small pieces. 

K. Carmelize _.... 11. To introduce air into a mixture with a brisk 
whipping or stirring motion. 

L. Fold ....-.-12. To cut in pieces with knife or scissors. 

M. Stir .......13. To brown very quickly by intense heat. 

N. Frizzle ........14. To cut or tear into matchlike strips. 

O. Beat ........15. To cut shallow lines part way through outer sur- 
face of food. 

Se ee 16. To heat sugar slowly until it melts and becomes 
dark in color. 

0: Cheep ke 17. To moisten foods while cooking with pan drip- 
pings, melted fat, syrup or juice to prevent 
drying. 

i ee: 18. To make a solution from dry and liquid ingredi- 
ents. 

19. To cook in hot liquid, being: careful food holds 
shape. 

Mince —Es._— 20. To cut into small cubes. 

ee: 21. To coat entire surface with flour or other fine 
substance. 

V. Poach ----22, TO cut into long slender pieces. 

W.Glaze io e......... .23. To beat rapidly to incorporate air and increase 
volume. 

. 24. To cut or chop into very small pieces with knife 
or scissors. 

ANSWERS: 

1. F 2. G 3. N 4. W 5. L 6. R 

7.C 8. E 9.M 10. B 11. O 12. Q 

13. J 14. D 15. A 16. K 17. 8. 18. P 

19. V 20. X 21. H 22. U 23. I 2. T 


Two RULEs for a happy marriage: 
The wife should love her husband less and understand him 


more. 


The husband should love his wife more and not try to under- 
stand him at all.—Columbia, S. C., State. 
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Houses 


ded 


Parents must maintain a strong, united and unyielding 
front, impregnable to childish whims 


By T. J. McInerney 


HE poLicy of “divide and 

I conquer” has been used with 

despairing effectiveness in 
recent years by designing states- 
men and _ politicians to achieve 
their nefarious ends. If we are not 
careful — and it has already made 
great inroads — it may become a 
destructive tool used by members 
of families against the family itself. 
“If a house be divided against it- 
self, that house cannot stand,” says 
the New Testament. 

Not long ago I was visiting the 
home of a fellow parishioner. As 
we chatted we could hear the 
voices of the wife-mother and one 
of his teenage daughters coming 
from another room and the tones 
indicated that this was a quarrel. 
Suddenly, the girl burst into the 


room where we were sitting and 
addressed her father: 

“You said I could go skating to- 
night and Mother says that since 
we are having exams tomorrow I 
ought to study .. .” 

“Well,” broke in the father, “I 
didn’t know you were having tests 
when I said you could go, but I 
guess a promise is a promise.” 

Having thus divided that house- 
hold right down the middle of 
parental authority, the girl dashed 
out of the room and in a matter 
of minutes we heard the front door 
slam behind her. Our sympathies 
were with the wife-mother. As we 
left to go together to a parish 
meeting, the father murmured 
something about “hearing about 
this later” — an indication that the 
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incident was not only a demon- 
stration of surrender to his daugh- 
ter on his part but that it' was also 
likely to be the cause of a dispute 
between husband and wife. 

In our local newspaper the 
other evening we read in one of 
those “family guidance” columns a 
complaint by a mother that she 
was unable to do anything in the 
way of disciplining her five-year- 
old son because the boy, described 
by her as “spoiled” by her hus- 
band’s complete surrender to his 
every whim, always managed to 
pit father against mother. 

‘In too many of our family cir- 
cles today, there is what appears 
to be a kind of instinctive opposi- 
tion by one parent to what the 
other desires with respect to their 
children’s behavior or discipline. 
We know of one family where all 
the father has to do is tell one of 
the children to stop doing some- 
thing and the mother leaps to the 
aid of the child — despite the fact 
that the youngster is invariably de- 
serving of the restrictive treatment. 

In a certain community ‘in the 
East, recently, there was a tragic 
aftermath to one of these father- 
mother wrangles over the children. 
The 16-year-old son asked for the 
family car and the father, giving 
the weather ahead some considera- 
tion, refused. The weather fore- 
cast was for “rain and _ possible 
freezing.” The boy, with the con- 
fidence of his age, scoffed at the 
father’s fear, but he held fast — 
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until the mother chimed in, siding 
with the boy and eventually just 
about over-riding the father. The 
weather forecaster was accurate. It 
rained and the roads became 
treacherously iced. On the way 
home the car, with the inexperienc- 
ed boy at the wheel, went into a 
spin, crashed through a roadside 
barrier and ended up a tangled 
heap at the bottom of a steep in- 
cline. The boy was killed. The re- 
criminations resulting from the in- 
cident eventually led to the break- 
up of that home. 

It is simple enough to say that 
the father, in such a case, should 
have remained adamant, but many 
men who have become involved in 
such family discord tend to “give 
in” to avoid the'sarcastic references 
to their “old-fashioned” theories 
that follow. 

What is needed is determination 
by both parents that they will not 
embarrass the other by siding with 
children against them. Once the 
child becomes aware that he can 
drive a wedge between parents to 
obtain his own way the more and 
crafty use will he make of his 
“power.” Some youngsters have 
been known to boast of _ this 
“power.” A strong, united and un- 
yielding parental front, impregna- 
ble to childish whims, wheedling 
and whining, will go a long way 
toward restoring that joint parental 
discipline that is an invaluable aid 
to a harmonious family life. 


Why is the union between man and woman, 
in the works of Mauriac and Greene, 

either something horrible or boring, or, if 
physically satisfactory, necessarily sinful? 


Marriage 


and Our Catholic Novelists 


Condensed from The Catholic World 


Hilda Graef 
ARRIAGE has a bad press 
nowadays; strange to 


say, this is especially 

true among Catholic 
writers. If a man knew marriage 
only from its descriptions by, say, 
Francois Mauriac or Graham 
Greene, he might well be forgiven 
if he thought it an invention of the 
devil to torture man in this life 
and damn him in the next. 

The ghastly description of Jean 
Peloueyre’s wedding night in A 
Kiss for the Leper, one of 
Mauriac’s early works, ends with 
the words: “He lay there, looking 
more hideous than a worm beside 


the corpse it has abandoned.” 


In one of his later novels, A Wo- 
man of the Pharisees, he makes 
one of the characters say: “I be- 
lieve that all the miseries of our 
human state come from our in- 
ability to remain chaste, and that 
men vowed to chastity would be 
spared most of the evils that 
weigh them down,” words that 
seem to be not unrelated to the 
author’s own views. 

In one of his most recent novels, 
The Loved and the Unloved (in 
French Galigai), the hero still con- 
templates the marriage act with 
undisguised disgust: “What he al- 
ways thought of as ‘it,’ because he 
could find no other word, would 


The Catholic World (June, 59), The Paulist 59 
Fathers, 108 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 
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be accomplished in cold blood, 


without passion, in darkness.” In- 
deed, Mauriac himself comments 
on this characteristic of his novels 
in the postscript to Galigai: “The 
subject of the book is one aspect 
of that hatred between the sexes 
which is rarely studied. . . .” He 
views marriage with hatred and 
disgust; there is practically no hap- 
py marriage in the world of fright- 
ening matriarchs and warped hus- 
bands that Mauriac prefers to 
portray. 

The situation is somewhat differ- 
ent in the works of Graham 
Greene who is, incidentally, a 
great admirer of Mauriac. In one 
of his earlier works, Brighton Rock, 
Pinkie, the “hero,” has as a child 
witnessed the love-making be- 
tween his father and mother and 
has ever since had a veritable hor- 
ror of anything connected with 
sex. Priests, it is suggested are 
wise to have chosen chastity, be- 
cause sex is equivalent to evil. 

In The Power and the Glory, 
too, the only sin the whisky priest 
regrets is his hour of weakness 
with Maria. All his other faults, 
his pride, his simoniacal haggling 
about the price of baptism, his 
lack of charity and compassion 
never seem to weigh on his con- 
science for a moment. 

In Greene’s later novels his atti- 
tude to sex and marriage takes on 
a different coloring. The marriages 
described in The Heart of the Mat- 
ter and The End of the Affair are 
horribly dreary, loveless unions: 
Scobie escapes from his into a none 
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too passionate love affair with an 
unfortunate young widow who 
can apparently not be helped in 
any other way, and Sarah Miles 
seeking diversion from her mar- 
riage to a dry civil servant hus- 
band finds consolation in the arms 
of Maurice Bendrix, a moderately 
successful author. In both novels 
marriage is depicted no longer as 
disgusting, but simply as intoler- 
ably dull and wearisome. And the 
passion between Sarah and Ben- 
drix? When Sarah has finally given 
him up she moans: “I just want 
him like I used to in the old days. 
. . . I want to be drinking with 
him in a bar. . . . I want Maurice. 
I want ordinary corrupt human 
love.” 

In his last novel to date, The 
Quiet American, the attitude is 
still the same: here is a dull “High- 
Church” wife in England and the 
little Chinese mistress Phuong who 
satisfies all the disillusioned hero’s 
physical desires. 

After perusing the novels of 
these and other contemporary 
Catholic authors one cannot help 
asking why it is that marriage 
seems to them an institution doom- 
ed to failure; why the union be- 
tween man and woman is either 
something horrible or boring, or, 
if physically satisfactory, necessar- 
ily sinful. “I want ordinary corrupt 
human love” —as if human love 
were by definition corrupt. 

Now it is sometimes said in de- 
fense of this presentation of mar- 
riage that just as happy marriages 
seldom make news so they are not 
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interesting subjects for novelists; 
hell is always easier to describe 
than heaven. This is to some ex- 
tent true. But then surely marriage 
— especially in its restricted sexual 
aspect — is not the only subject of 
novelists; there are plenty of 
others, as the works of all the 
great novelists, Dickens and 
Thackeray, Dostoievski and Balzac, 
amply prove. But some of our con- 
temporary Catholic writers seem to 
be veritably obsessed with sex and 
with a very distorted view of it as 
well. 

Ancient heresies have a way of 
cropping up again and again in 
new and unexpected disguises. The 
oldest Christian heresy was dual- 
istic Gnosticism. It appeared in a 
great variety of forms, including 
Manicheism, but its main tenet was 
that matter is evil; it was not 
created by God but by a minor 
deity, the so-called Demiurge. 
Man’s spiritual soul was imprisoned 
in the material body and salvation 
consisted in freeing it from this. 
Hence marriage, which results in 
more souls being imprisoned in 
bodies, was something evil, too. In 
the Middle Ages sects like the 
Cathari professed similar beliefs, 
and 17th century Jansenism echoed 
this contempt for the body and its 
satisfactions, which was in some 
way parallelled in Protestant Puri- 
tanism. 

Behind all these manifestations 
lies the same fundamental attitude: 
a horror of matter, of the body, a 
subtle desire to rid oneself of it 
and to become “like the angels.” 


ample, 


But as most people find it impos- 
sible to restrain their physical de- 
sires completely, the other side of 
this dualistic attitude is unbridled 
immorality: if the body is so in- 
ferior to the spirit it won't matter 
what it does. This results in a kind 
of sin mysticism which often goes 
with an exaggerated kind of spir- 
ituality and was noticeable, for ex- 
in Luther, with whose 
teaching I always feel Graham 
Greene has more in common than 
with the sane sobriety of the 
Church. 

Luther was so distressed by the 
temptations of the flesh which as- 
sailed him while he was a monk 
that he proclaimed the celibate life 
impossible for anybody. Yet, he 
continued to be overwhelmed by a 
sense of sin and finally resolved his 
personal dilemma by evolving his 
peculiar teaching on faith, accord- 
ing to which the sins of a believer 
will not be “imputed” to him. The 
man who has faith in the redemp- 
tion of Christ will, indeed, con- 
tinue to sin, but God will treat 
him as if he did not; an attitude 
summed up in the words attributed 
to Luther himself: “Sin vigorously, 
but believe even more vigorously.” 

The trouble with Graham 
Greene’s personages is that they 
act on this principle — but, being 
Catholics, have a bad conscience 
about it. Their author, like Luther, 
is more deeply convinced of the 
inevitability of sin than of the ef- 
ficacy of grace, and of the inevit- 
ability of adultery rather than of 
the sanctity of marriage. Luther 
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considered celibacy an impossibil- 
ity; in Greene’s novels, on the 
other hand, monogamous marriage 
seems impossible. If, as is so often 
hinted in both Mauriac and 
Greene, the only good thing is 
chastity while marriage is at its 
best a necessary evil, then it is not 
surprising that it should be painted 
in such somber colors, if not actual- 
ly despised. But this is not in har- 
mony with the teaching of the 
Church. 

Mauriac, Greene and other Cath- 
olic writers seem quite unable to 
get away from what they apparent- 
ly consider the “sinfulness,” indeed 
the nastiness, of sex and the mar- 
riage act; and this again seems to 
be due to the fact that they gener- 
ally describe it in isolation, divore- 
ed from its twofold natural end, 
the procreation of children and the 
expression of mutual love. 

After reading the novels of these 
authors it is a positive relief to 
come across a saying like this: “My 
marriage was much the most for- 
tunate and joyous event which 
happened to me in the whole of 
my life, for what can’ be more 
glorious than to be united in one’s 
walk through life with a being in- 
capable of an ignoble thought.” 
This, however, is not fiction but 
real life—the tribute of Sir Winston 
Churchill to his wife. In fact, the 
presentation of marriage in the 
modern novel has happily little 
relation to the majority of men and 
women, whose private life does not 
catch the headlines, and even less 
to Catholic teaching about it. 


November 


If marriage were as Mauriac, 
Greene and others present it, it 
would have been impossible for St. 
Paul to compare the relation be- 
tween Christ and the Church to 
that between husband and wife, 
nor would Christ Himself have 
made so frequent use of the mar- 
riage symbolism. Nor would He 
have been present with His moth- 
er at a wedding. 

The greatest mystics of the 
Church, such as St. Bernard and 
St. John of the Cross have con- 
stantly used the language of mar- 
ried love to express the relation be- 
tween God and the soul, as did the 
author of the Canticle before them, 
precisely because only the highest 
and finest human relationship can 
be used to describe the divine 
union, 

Moreover, the Church has made 
matrimony a sacrament and calls it 
holy, a fact remarkably absent 
from the consciousness of some of 
our Catholic writers, so that in The 
Heart of the Matter Scobie can re- 
member his wedding only as “the 
horrible little elegant ceremony 
among the lace and candles.” That 
this ceremony had a much deeper 
meaning, that it was the beginning 
of the exclusive union of two ra- 
tional human beings “for better, 
for worse,” the earthly replica of 
the union between Christ and the 
Church in heaven — of this we 
find hardly a trace in many of our 
Catholic novelists. 

Unfortunately, this Jansenist 
view of marriage is not confined 
to novelists; some Catholics have 
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such an exaggerated esteem for 
celibacy as such that they consider 
it an absolute ideal and the mar- 
ried state only a kind of divine 
concession to man’s sinful leanings. 
But, according to the teachings of 
the Church based on the Bible and 
systematically expounded by St. 
Thomas, the marriage act is in no 
way sinful but the divinely ap- 
pointed means of propagating the 
human race. 

It is one of the most insidious 
practices of novelists to represent 
this act as attractive and satisfying 
if indulged in outside the marriage 
bond, but as dull or even repug- 
nant within it, as is done for ex- 
ample in The End of the Affair. 
Greene’s Sarah Miles is bored by 
her matrimonial ties, but longs — 
even after her “conversion” — for 
“ordinary corrupt human love,” 
whereas Mauriac’s descriptions of 
marriage invariably convey feel- 
ings of acute disgust. 

Both Jansenist contempt for the 
physical aspect of marriage and 
contemporary pagan scorn of the 
inviolability of its bond are work- 
ing toward the same effect: a low- 
ering of the whole concept of mar- 
riage and of man’s dignity as a ra- 
tional being in a material body. 
Only if man is seen and conscious- 
ly accepted as such, together with 
his sexual nature that ensures his 
continued existence on earth, can 
he lead the full human life willed 
for him by God. 

It is noteworthy that an ardent 
feminist who would ascribe all the 
commonly accepted feminine 
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characteristics to nothing more 
than social conventions is at the 
same time a passionate adversary 
of the institution of marriage. Thus 
Simone de Beauvoir writes in her 
book The Second Sex: “Marriage 
is obscene in principle insofar as 
it transforms into rights and duties 
those mutual relations which 
should be founded on a spontane- 
ous urge.” What is absent from 
this view is the whole social aspect 
of marriage, through which the 
sexual relationship becomes fully 
human and essentially different 
from the animal instinct. 

The whole concept of création 
in the image of God is necessarily 
absent from the writings of a pro- 
fessed atheist like Simone de Beau- 
voir, so she cannot be expected to 
realize its implications also in the 
realm of sex and marriage. But it 
seems, strangely enough, to be ab- 
sent also from novelists like Maur- 
iac and Greene. For if men were 
made in the divine image as male 
and female, designed to help each 
other and to raise a family, chil- 
dren who are images of God like 
themselves, then the marriage re- 
lationship between the sexes must 
even now reflect something of its 
original meaning and beauty. That 
this is not always the case in man- 
kind’s fallen state is only too obvi- 
ous. 

On the other hand, remarks like 
that of Sir Winston Churchill 
quoted above — and there are cer- 
tainly large numbers of men and 
women both Catholic and non- 
Catholic who could speak in similar 
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terms about their marriage — show 
that the divine purpose of marriage 
is realized far more often than the 
novelists would have us believe. 
Naturally novelists, even Catho- 
lic ones, are not asked to write 
their works to defend certain doc- 
trines and to point a moral, and 
they certainly have every right to 
paint sin, too, in its true colors. 
But we expect their works to bear 
a certain resemblance to the world 
as it is. To describe marriage and 
human love almost uniformly in 
terms of disappointment and de- 
gradation, to have nothing to say 


of the profound happiness they can 
bring, of the marvelous transforma- 
tion they can work in men and 
women is to present us with a 
caricature, not a true picture, of 
the world and of our fellow men. 

Indeed, we have recently read so 
much about the horrors of marriage 
from our more famous Catholic 
authors that it would be a welcome 
change to be told of its brighter 
side. It might even be quite a 
searching test of their genius to 
present a happy marriage without 
falling into either sentimentality or 
cliches. 


Copyright 1959 Cortoons-of-the-Month 


“Well, | see the bank’s been spying on 
our deposits and withdrawals again!” 
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PREVIEW 
of the DECEMBER issue 


In the December, 1956 issue of The Family Digest, Maria 
Augusta Trapp told how the Trapp Family Singers celebrated 
Christmas. The article was condensed from the December, 
1954 issue of Altar & Home. In next month’s Family Digest, 
Mrs. Trapp, who was named the Catholic Mother of the Year 
for 1956, tells how the family celebrated a particular Christ- 
mas. It was the Christmas immediately following the Trapp 
Family Singers’ farewell singing tour. The article is con- 
densed from the first chapter of Mrs. Trapp’s new book, 
“A Family on Wheels.” 


Besides the article above, next month’s issue will have a 
couple more Christmas articles. One of these is titled 
“Christmas Gifts ’ll Never Forget.” They weren’t expensive 
presents; they were profound lessons which the author 

learned from his children. 


There are several humorous articles planned for next month, 
too. One which your editor thinks is especially hilarious is “Yes, 
We Have Nine,” by Robert Christin. He tells of some of the con- 
versations he has had with people who suddenly learn that he is 
mod er of nine children. I dare you to read this article without 

ughing. 


Many fathers are forced by their occupations to spend too 
much of their time away from home. In next month’s issue, a 
mother tells how her family solved the problem. In this case, the 
father is a doctor and the title of the article is “We Go With 
Daddy on His Rounds.” 


“When I was 50 years old, I began having babies again!” 
So says one of our writers next month. This wasn’t really a bio- 
logical phenomenon, though, for the babies were foster children. 
And so this widow with two grown daughters found that “being a 
ae mother is probably the most rewarding occupation in the 
world.” 


These and many more interesting articles 


in your family magazine 
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New and Beautiful 


Sacred Pictures 


Calendar 


offered for the first time i 
by Our Sunday Visitor iS 


Featuring 13 full-color reproductions rs 
of the most famous religious works of 

art. They were reproduced via colored 

photographs of the original canvasses 

now scattered throughout art galleries, “\} 
churches, monasteries and private col- 
lections in Europe and America. Litho- 4”. 

graphy was used to assure the finest 
quality in printing. All are well worth -. 
framing when the calendar is dated. 


In addition to the very helpful information as to days of 
fast and/or abstinence shown on the calendar there is a devo- 
tional narrative on the front cover to aid in‘ the appreciation 
of these fine pictures. The condensed catechism on the inside 
back cover is an abbreviated treasury of Catholic doctrine. 


The Sacred Pictures Calendar will be both useful and 
attractive in your home throughout 1960. Order your calendar 
today. (Many people take advantage of the saving offered on the 
purchase of three calendars and leave two under the Christmas 
tree for unexpected callers.) 


3 calendars only $1.25 
only ¢ postpaid condition guaranteed in transit 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR / Huntington, Indiana 


Please send ................ Sacred Pictures Calendar(s). My remittance 
is enclosed. 


CITY & STATE: 


